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PREFACE 


f 


This  work  has  been  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a suitable  book  for  adult  singing  schools,  or  classes  in  vocal  music,  and  also  for 
families  and  social  musical  parties.  It  consists,  as  its  title  page  purports,  altogether  of  secular  music.  The  selection  has  been  made  chiefly  from 
those  songs,  and  other  pieces,  which  have  obtained  a decided  popularity.  This,  however,  was  not  found  to  be  a very  easy  matter ; for  of  the  great 
multitude  of  such  pieces,  but  few  are  equally  and  entirely  unobjectionable  in  their  text  and  in  their  music.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  make  alterations  in  the  poetry,  and  in  every  instance,  its  character  has  been  primarily  regarded. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  pieces  in  the  present  volume,  are  either  now  harmonized  for  the  first  time,  or  altogether  newly  arranged ; and  a 
few  were  composed  expressly  for  this  work.  Many  of  the  pieces  have  been  long  known  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  single  songs,  duetts,  &c. 
These,  and  all  the  other  pieces  in  this  book,  are  now  presented  in  four  parts,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a general  singing  school,  in 
which  the  four  kinds  of  voices,  viz.  Treble,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Base  are  usually  found. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Odeon  may  prove  a pleasing  and  useful  collection,  and  that  its  publication  may  have  a tendency  to  promote  a correct  taste 
and  style  of  performance  in  vocal  music. 


ELEMENTS  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

TAKEN  PROM  THE  BOSTON  ACADEMY’S  COLLECTION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC,  BY  PERMISSION 


CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  DIVISION. 


^ 1.  There  are  three  distinctions  made  in  musical  sounds ; or  mu- 
sical sounds  differ  from  one  another  in  three  respects,  viz  : 

§2.  (1)  They  may  be  or  sAorL 

(2)  They  may  be  high  or  low, 

(3)  They  may  be  soft  or  loud.  ^ 

§ 3.  From  the  fact  that  these  three  distinctions  exist  in  the  nature 
of  musical  sounds,  arises  the  necessity  of  three  principal  divisions  of  the 
subject,  or  of  three  different  departments,  one  department  being  founded 
on  each  of  the  above  distinctions. 

^4.  (1)  That  department  which  is  founded  on  the  first  distinction  is 
called  Rhythm,  and  relates  to  the  length  of  sounds. 

(2)  That  department  which  is  founded  on  the  second  distinction 
is  .called  Melody,  and  relates  to  the  'pitch  of  sounds. 

(3)  That  department  which  is  founded  on  the  third  distinction 
is  called  dynamics,  and  relates  to  the  strength  or  force  of  sounds. 

§ 5.  General  view. 


Distinctions.  Departments.  Subjects. 

Long  or  Short.  Rhythm.  | Length. 

High  or  Low.  Melody.  | Pitch. 

Soft  or  Loud.  Dynabiics.  | Strength  or  Force. 

^ 6.  Each  of  these  departments  requires  particular  exercises,  and 
should  be  pursued  separately,  until  one  department  can  no  longer  dis- 
pense with  the  others. 

The  following,  and  similar  questions  are  to  be  asked  by  the  teacher  and  answered 
simultaneously  by  the  whole  school. 


QUESTIONS. 

How  many  distinctions  are  there  in  musical  sounds  ? 

What  is  the  first  distinction  ? Second  ? Third  ? 

How  many  separate  departments  are  there  in  the  elementary  princi- 

ples of  mnic  ? 


What  is  the  first  department  called  ? Second  ? Third  ? 

On  what  distinction  in  the  nature  of  musical  sounds  is  Rhythm  founded? 

Melody?  Dynamics? 

To  what  in  the  nature  of  musical  sounds  does  Rhythm  relate  ? 

Melody  ? Dynamics  ? 

§ 7.  These,  and  other  following  questions  should  be  varied,  and  presented  to  the 
mind  in  all  the  different  ways  possible.  Let  the  teacher  be  careful  that  the  pupils  ob- 
tain a clear  idea  of  each  different  distinction  ; of  the  department  founded  upon  that 
distinction ; and  of  the  subject  of  which  the  department  treats,  or  to  which  it  relates. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PART  I.  RHYTHM : or 
DIVISION  OF  TIME  AND  LENGTH  OF  SOUNDS. 

^ 8.  From  the  fact  that  musical  sounds  differ  in  respect  to  length,  arises  the  ne- 
cessity of  a regular  marking  of  the  time  as  it  passes,  during  the  performance  of  music. 
This  is  the  first  essential  requisite  of  all  good  performance.  A practical  knowledge  of 
this  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  any  thing  else  relating  to  the  subject,  and  singers 
are  more  deficient  in  this  as  a general  thing,  than  in  either  of  the  other  departments. 
Hence  the  school  should  commence  with  SKythmical  exercises. 

^ 9.  During  the  performance  of  a piece  of  music,  time  passes  awav. 

This  must  be  regularly  divided  into  equal  portions. 

For  illustrations  of  this  subject  see  Mason’s  Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Elements 
of  Vocal  Music,  p.  35. 

^ 10.  Those  portions  of  time  into  which  music  is  divided  are  called 
Measures. 

'^11.  Measures  are  again  divided  in  parts  of  measures. 

^ 12.  A measure  with  two  parts  is  called  double  measure  ; 

“ “ THREE  “ “ TRIPLE  MEASURE  ; 

“ “ FOUR  “ “ QUADRUPLE  MEASURE  J 

. “ “ SIX  “ “ SEXTUPLE  MEASURE. 

^ 13.  The  parts  of  measures  are  marked  by  a motion  of  the  hand 
This  is  called  beating  time. 
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Note.  The  teacher  cannot  be  too  strict  in  requiring  the  pupils  to  beat  time.  Ex- 
perie.  ce  proves  that  it  lies  at  ‘he  very  foundation  of  correct  performance.  If  this  is 
neglected,  all  subsequent  instruction  will  be,  comparatively,  of  little  value.  In  the 
following  exercises  the  teacher  should  first  give  the  example  by  making  the  proper 
motions  ; repeating  at  the  same  time  those  words  which  describe  the  motions,  as  down- 
ward beat,  upward  beat ; or  down,  left,  right,  up ; or  one,  two,  three,  &c.  and  after- 
wards require  the  pupils  to  imitate  him.  Do  not  tolerate  a slow,  dragging,  or  circui- 
tous motion  of  the  hand  ; but  let  it  pass  instantly  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

^14.  Double  time  has  two  motions  or  beats,  viz;  Downward  beat 
and  Upward  beat. 

^ 15.  Triple  time  has  three  beats,  viz : Downward  beat.  Hither 
beat  and  Upward  beat. 

16.  Quadruple  time  has  four  beats,  viz:  Downward  beat,  Hither 
beat.  Thither  beat  and  Upward  beat. 

^ 17.  Sextuple  time  has  six  beats,  viz  : Downward  beat.  Downward 
beat,  Hither  beat.  Thither  beat.  Upward  beat.  Upward  beat. 


Note.  The  hither  beat  is  made  horizontally  to  the  left,  the  thither  beat  horizontally 
to  the  right.  At  the  first  downward  beat  in  sextuple  time,  let  the  hand  fall  half  the 
way,  and  at  the  second  the  remainder,  at  the  first  upward  beat  let  the  hand  rise  half  the 
way,  and  at  the  second  the  remainder.  It  is  not  necessary  to  exercise  a school  much 
in  Sextuple  time.  One  measure  in  Quadruple  time  is  equivalent  to  two  measures  in 
Double  time,  and  one  measure  in  Sextuple  time  is  equivalent  to  two  measures  in 
Triple  time. 

^ 18.  The  character  used  for  separating  the  measures  is  called  a bar, 
and  is  made  thus  : ' 


ACCENT. 

$19.  Double  time  is  accented  on  the  first  part  of  the  measure. 
Triple  time  is  accented  on  the  first  part  of  the  measure. 

Quadruple  time  is  accented  on  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  measure. 
Sextuple  time  is  accented  on  the  first  and  fourth  parts  of  the  measure. 


QUESTIONS. 

What  is  that  fact  in  the  nature  of  musical  sounds,  from  which  arises 
the  necessity  of  a regular  division  and  marking  of  the  time  ? What  is 
the  most  important  requisite  in  all  good  performance  ? Ans.  Correct 
time. 

What  is  that  which  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  than  any  thing  else  in 
music  ? Ans.  Correct  time. 

What  is  that  in  which  singers  are  usually  most  deficient?  Ans.  Time. 

What  is  that  to  which  those  who  are  learning  to  sing,  are  usually  un- 
willing to  attend  ? Ans.  Time. 


What  are  those  portions  of  time  called,  into  which  music  is  divided?  $1 0. 

What  are  those  portions  of  time,  smaller  than  measures,  called?  $ 11. 

How  many  parts  has  double  measure?  Triple?  Quadruple?  Sextuple? 

How  do  we  mark  the  different  parts  of  measures  in  music  ? W’^hat  is 
that  motion  of  the  hand  called  ? 

How  many  motions  or  beats  has  double  measure,  or  double  time  ? 
Triple  ? Quadruple  ? Sextuple  ? 

What  is  that  character  called  which  is  used  for  separating  measures? 

Note.  Observe  the  difference  between  a bar  and  a measure.  Do  not  call  a measure 
a bar. 

On  which  part  of  the  measure  is  double  time  accented?  Triple?  Qua'' 
ruple  ? Sextuple? 


CHAPTER  III. 

0 

SINGING  IN  CONNECTION  WlfS  BEATING  TIME  AND  ACCENT. 

$ 20.  The  teacher  gives  out  a sound  to  the  syllable  la  (a  as  in  father 
or  in  far)  at  a suitable  pitch  say,  E or  F — first  line  or  space,  Treble  clef, 
(disregarding  the  octave  between  male  and  female  voices)  and  after  re- 
peating it  frequently,  calling  the  attention  of  the  school  to  it  in  various 
ways,  requires  those  who  feel  certain  that  they  can  make  the  sound  right, 
to  imitate  him  ; afterwards  he  requires  those  who  think  it  probable  that 
they  can  make  it  right,  to  imitate ; and  finally,  the  whole. 

$ 21.  The  pupils  are  now  required  to  beat  and  sing  one  la  to  each 
beat  in  different  kinds  of  measure.  Mind  the  accent. 

^ 22.  Beat  Quadruple  time  and  sing  one  la  to  each  beat. 

After  this  has  been  done  the  teacher  may  write  on  the  black  board  as  follows : 

# • # 

I I I I 

He  then  points  and  says — 

The  characters  I have  written,  represent  the  sounds  we  have  sung  ; 
they  are  called  notes.  Notes  represent  the  length  of  sounds.  Made  in 
this  form,  they  are  called  Quarter  notes,  or  Quarters.  (Crotchets.) 

Note.  The  names  crotchets,  minims,  &c.  are  given  here,  although  it  is  strongly 
recommended  to  adhere  to  the  more  significant  terms.  Quarters,  Halves,  &c. 

$ 23.  A sound  that  continues  as  long  as  four  quarters,  is  a whole 
sound.  Exercise.  The  note  representing  a whole  sound  is  made  thus.o 
and  is  called  a whole  note.  (Semibreve.) 


V] 
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Note.  It  is  repeated  once  for  all,  that  in  every  exercise  the  teacher  should  himself 
first  give  the  example,  the  pupils  beating  the  time,  and  afterwards  require  the  pupils 
to  imitate,  or  do  the  same  thing. 


^ 24.  A sound  that  continues  as  long  as  two  quarters  is  called  a half 
sound.  Exercise. 

The  note  representing  a half  sound  is  made  thus  o and  is  called  a half 
note.  (Minim.)  ' 

§ 25.  A sound  that  continues  as  long  as  three  quarters  is  called 
three-quarters.  Exercise.  The  note  representing  this  sound  is  a dotted 
half,  thus : p* 

Note.  Dotting  a note  adds  one  half  to  its  length. 


^ 26.  Beat,  and  sing  to  each  part  of  the  measure,  or  to  each  beat, 
two  sounds.  Exercise. 

We  now  sing  eighths  ; the  note  representing  an  eighth  sound  is  made 
thus  ^ and  is  called  an  eight  note.  (Quaver.) 

§ 27.  Beat,  and  sing  to  each  part  of  the  measure,  four  sounds.  Ex- 
ercise. We  now  sing  Sixteenths  j the  note  representing  a sixteenth  is 
made  thus  ^ and  is  called  a Sixteenth.  (Semiquaver.) 


^ 28.  The  teacher  may  now  exhibit  all  the  notes  at  one  view,  show- 
ing their  relative  length,  thus  : ^ 

r 1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

SL* 

BS 

S' 

^ 29.  Thirty  seconds  (Demisemiquavers)  j 
nut  it  is  not  necessary  to  exercise  on  them,  g 

; may 

also  be  exhibited. 

§ 30.  Sometimes  three  notes  are  sung  to  one  part  of  a measure,  or  in 
the  usual  time  of  two  notes  of  the  same  kind.  When  this  is  done,  the 

and 


figure  3 is  placed  over  or  under  them  thus, 
they  are  called  triplets.  Exercise  on  triplets. 


rf'r-  333 


QUESTIONS. 


By  what  characters  do  we  represent  the  length  of  sounds? 

How  many  kind  of  notes  are  there  in  common  use  ? Ans.  Five. 
What  kind  of  a note  is  this  o 1 (writing  the  note  on  the  board.) 


What  kinds  of  a note  is  this  p ? 
this  g?  (64)  I 


this  (•  1 this  g ? this  ^ T 


this 


The  teacher  will  question,  also,  as  to  the  comparative  length  of  notes. 

When  three  notes  are  sung  to  one  part  of  the  measure,  what  are  they 
called  ? How  marked  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

~ VAKIETIES  OF  MEASURE. 

h 31.  There  are  different  varieties  of  Double,  Triple,  Quadruple, 
and  Sextuple  time,  obtained  by  the  use  of  different  notes  on  each  part  of 
the  measure.  Each  variety  of  time  is  designated  by  figures,  expressive 
of  the  contents  of  a measure,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a piece  of  music. 

^ 32.  If  the  parts  of  quadruple  measure  ase  expressed  by  qtuirters, 
the  measure  is  called  four-four  measure,  and  is  thus  marked : 

%frrr\rrrr 

Note.  The  characters-0-or^^  are  often  used  to  denote  quadruple  and  double 
measure.  It  is,  however,  recommended  to  discard  the  use  of  them,  and  substitute 
numerals  in  all  cases. 

^ 33.  If  the  parts  of  quadruple  measure  are  expressed  by  halves,  the 
measure  is  called  four-two  measure,  and  is  thus  marked : 

trprrlrrr.p 

^ 34.  In  the  same  manner  let  the  teacher  illustrate  all  the  varieties 
of  measure  in  common  use,  as  in  the  following  examples : 

Double  Measure.  Triple  Measure.  Sextuple  Measure. 

irrirr  ii  irrrirrr  11  irrrrrrii 

ipfifr  II  irrr  Iprr  II  iCCCuCCll 
IIICCC  1 CCCII 
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^ 35.  Rhythmical  lessons  may  now,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher,  be  written  upon  the  board  and  sung,  first  by  the 
teacher,  and  afterwards  by  the  scholars.  Both  teacher  and  scholars 
should  always  beat  the  time,  and  also  describe  the  motions,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  singing ; but  the  scholars  should  never  sing  with  the  teacher, 
nor  the  teacher  with  the  scholars.  When  the  teacher  sings,  the  pupils 
should  listen,  (always  beating,)  and  when  the  pupils  sing,  the  teacher 
should  listen. 

EXAMPLES. 


trrrriprrii®Ti®ii 

4 P I p ,,  I p = p I „ II 

1 r r r 1 rr  I r f 1 r‘ 

^ r I rl  r r r 

irr  irrrr  icii/iLirir 

^ 36.  Difierent  kinds  of  notes  may  also  occur  in  the  same  measure, 
as  in  the  following  examples. 


4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 


QUESTIONS. 

How  are  different  varieties  of  measure  obtained?  ^ 31. 

By  what  do  we  designate  the  different  varieties  of  measure?  Ans.  By 
figures.  What  do  the  figures  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a piece  of  music 
express?  Atis.  The  contents  of  each  measure. 


Teacher  writes  different  varieties  of  measure,  in  the  different  kinds  of  time,  and  re- 
quires the  pupils  to  say  what  figures  he  shall  place  at  the  commencement  of  each. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BESTS. 

^ 37.  We  are  often  required  in  music  to  count  or  beat  certain  parts 
of  a measure,  or  a whole  measure,  or  any  number  of  measures  in  silence. 
This  is  called  resting,  and  the  sign  for  it  is  called  a rest. 

^ 38.  Each  note  has  its  corresponding  rest,  which  is  of  equal  length 
with  the  note  it  represents. 

^ 39.  Example.  Whole  rest,  -m  Half  rest.  Quarter  rest,  j" 

Eighth  rest.  Sixteenth  rest.  ? 

The  teacher  exhibits  the  rests  upon  the  board. 

§ 40.  Rhythmical  exercises  with  rests. 

QtTABTEE  BESTS. 

I r r r n r r r ri  r r r r I r r r r li 

I r r r r I r r r r I r r r r I r r r r II 
irrrrrrrir rrip-  II 
irrr  irrrirrrip-  ii 

EIGHTH  BESTS. 

! Lllf  I ‘ LLf  I C Lf  I LlT 

^ 41.  The  foregoing  are  given  merely  as  examples  of  lessons  which 
the  teacher  should  write,  and  on  which  the  school  should  exercise.  If 
Quarter  and  Eighth  rests  are  practically  understood,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  with  whole  and  half  rests.  The  practice  of  Sixteenth  rests  may 
be  introduced  in  a similar  manner  at  a more  advanced  stage  of  the  course. 

§ 42.  As  a general  rule,  notes,  when  succeeded  by  rests,  should  be 
sung  shorter  than  when  succeeded  by  other  notes. 

Notb.  The  teacher  must  labor  to  impress  this  upon  the  pupils.  Teach  them  to  fear 
a rest,  and  always  to  be  prepared  to  stop  short  whenever  one  occurs,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  time  which  it  requires.  Singers  are  very  apt  to  sing  over  or  across  the 
rests,  and  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  them. 
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\aii  • 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  beating  in  silence,  called  ? What  is  that  character  called 
which  requires  us  to  beat  in  silence  ? How  many  kinds  of  rests  are  there 
in  common  use  ? Are  those  notes  which  are  succeeded  by  rests,  to  be 
sung  shorter  or  longer,  than  in  other  circumstances  1 
Note.  The  teacher  is  referred  to  the  “ Manual  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,” 
for  a much  more  minute  detail  of  the  elements  of  Rhythm ; and  especially  for  a syste- 
matic Rhythmical  classification  of  notes,  or  an  exhibition  of  primitive  and  derived 
rhythmical  relations  j which,  although  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  of  great  advantage, 
provided  the  time  and  circumstances  of  a school  will  permit  its  introduction. 


CHAPTER.  VI. 

PART  II.  MELODY. 

THE  SCALE. 

^ 43.  Musical  sounds  may  be  AzgA  or  /ow.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
that  department  in  music  called  Melody,  which  treats  of  the  pitch  of 
sounds. 

§ 44.  At  the  foundation  of  Melody  lies  a certain  series  of  eight 
sounds,  which  is  called  the  scale. 

§ 45.  The  scale  may  be  represented  by  the  following  notes : thus 


The  teacher  should  write  the  above  on  the  board. 

^ 46.  The  sounds  of  the  scale  are  known,  or  designated  by  numer- 
als ; thus  we  speak  of  the  musical  sound,  one,  two,  three,  &c. 

The  teacher  should  point  to  the  written  scale  by  way  of  illustration. 

§ 47.  The  teacher  says;  Listen  to  a sound  which  I will  give  you, 
a nd  which  we  will  consider  as  one. 

He  then  sings  the  syllable  la  (lah — a as  in  father)  on  C,  on  the  added  line  below, 
1 reble  staff,  or  second  space.  Base,  (omitting  to  distinguish  between  male  and  female 
voices,)  and  requires  the  pupils  to  imitate. 

§ 48.  The  teacher  now  sings  one,  two,  to  the  sylable  la,  and  re- 
quires the  pupils  to  do  the  same. 
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Thus  he  goes  through  the  whole  scale,  singing  always  to  the  syllable  la,  and  coocfij' 
ing  until  the  great  majority  can.sing  both  the  ascending  and  descending  scale,  correctly. 
A few  will  always  be  found,  perhaps  5 or  10  in  100,  who  cannot  without  extra  labor 
and  attention,  be  made  to  get  the  right  sounds.  These  cannot  go  on  with  the  class 
profitably  to  themselves,  or  to  the  others.  By  extra  exertion,  however,  almost  all  these 
may  learn  to  sing,  but  they  should  at  present  merely  listen  to  the  others,  and  if  possible 
practise  in  a separate  class. 

QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  second  distinction  made  in  musical  sounds?  What  is  that 
department  called  which  is  founded  upon  this  distinction  ? Of  what  does 
Melody  treat  ? What  is  that  series  of  sounds  called  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  Melody  ? How  many  sounds  are  there  in  the  scale  ? How 
do  we  designate  or  speak  of  the  sounds  of  the  scale  ? Atu.  By  numerals. 

The  teacher  should  now  point  to  the  different  notes  written  on  the  board  and  ask  : 
Which  sound  of  the  scale  is  that  ? &c. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

STAFF,  SYLLABLES,  CLEFS,  LETTERS,  INTERVALS. 

§ 49.  The  scale  is  written  on  horizontal  lines,  and  on  the  spaces 
between  those  lines.  Five  lines  are  commonly  used  for  this  purpose, 
which  together  with  the  spaces  are  called  a staff. 


6 

4 

3 

2 

1 


EXAMPLE. 


-fifth  line, 
-fourth  line, 
-third  line, 
-second  line, 
-first  line. 


4 

3 

2 

1 


_fburth  space, 
.third  space, 
second  space, 
.first  space. 


<5  50.  Each  line  and  space  of  the  staff  is  called  a degree;  thus  the 
staff  contains  nine  degrees,  five  lines  and  four  spaces. 

<§51.  If  more  than  nine  degrees  are  wanted,  the  spaces  below  or 
above  the  staffs  are  used  ; also  additional  lines  called  added  lines. 

EXAMPLE. 

Space  above. Added  line  above. 


Space  below. 


— Added  line  below. 


ELEMENTS  OF 

<5  52.  The  sound  One  we  will  now  write  upon  the  first  added  line 
below  the  staff,  Two  upon  the  space  below,  Three  upon  the  first  line,  and 
so  on. 

EXAMPLE. 


The  pupils  are  now  required  to  sing  the  scale,  ascending  and  descending,  to  the  syl- 
lable la,  the  teacher  pointing  to  the  notes  on  the  staff. 

Note.  Those  teachers  who  prefer  only  four  syllables  in  Solmization  will  omit  § 53, 
and  pass  to  ^ 54.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  recommend  the  use  of  seven  syllables, 
as  at  ^ 53,  as  being  altogether  preferable  to  the  use  of  four,  as  at  ^ 54.  In  the  use  of 
seven  syllables,  the  association  between  the  syllables  and  sounds  becomes  much  stionger, 
and  the  pupil  advances  more  rapidly  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  scale. 

^ 53.  In  singing,  certain  syllables  are  applied  to  each  of  the  differ- 
ent sounds  of  the  scale.  To  one  is  applied  the  syllable  do,  (pronounced 
doe;)  to  ftoo,  re,  (ray ;)  to  iAree,  mi,  (me;)  to  four,TX,  (fah,  a as  in 
father;)  to  Jive,  sol,  (sole;)  to  six,  la,  (lah,  a as  in  father;)  to  seven,  si, 
(see  ;)  and  to  eight,  do,  again. 

The  scale  is  now  sung  ascending  and  descending  with  la,  and  also  with  the  appro- 
priate syllables.  . 

Note.  Those  teachers  who  use  seven  syllables  in  solmization  will  omit  section  54, 
and  pass  to  section  55. 

§ 54.  In  singing  we  apply  certain  syllables  to  the  sounds  of  the  scale, 
as  follows.  To  one,  we  apply  the  syllable  fa,  (pronounced  fah,  a as  in 
father,)  to  two,  sol,  (sole  ;)  to  three,  la,  (lah,  a as  in  father;)  to  four,  fa; 
to  Jive,  SOL ; to  six,  la  ; to  seven,  mi,  (mee,)  and  to  eight,  fa,  again. 

The  scale  is  now  sung  both  up  and  down  with  la,  and  also  with  the  appropriate  syl- 
lables. 


^ 55.  We  have  written  the  sound  One  upon  the  added  line  below, 
but  it  is  often  placed  upon  the  second  space.  The  whole  scale  is  then 
written  thus. 


— 1- 


Practise  as  before. 

§ 56.  The  sounds  of  the  scale  are  also  named  from  the  first  seven 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  viz  : A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  and  G. 
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EXAMPLE  n. 


IX 


example  I. 


C DEFGABC 


OR  g O- 


CD  E FGAB  C 


S 57.  When  the  scale  is  written  as  in  the  first  example  above,  a 
character  called  the  Treble  Cleff  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff. 
This  is  also  called  the  G Clef,  and  fixes  G upon  the  second  line  of  the  staff. 

When  the  scale  is  written  as  in  the  second  example  above,  a character 
called  the  Base  Clef  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff.  This  is  also 
called  the  F Clef,  and  fixes  F upon  the  fourth  line  of  the  staff. 

EXAMPLE  op  THE  CLEFS. 


Note.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  point  out  the  different  uses  of  the  Clefs.  It  is 
sufficient  that  all  the  pupils  are  taught  to  sing  from  both. 

^ 58.  The  distance,  or  step  from  any  one  sound  in  the  scale  to 
another,  is  called  an  interval. 

§ 59.  In  the  regular  ascending  and  descending  scale,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  intervals,  viz  : whole  tones  and  half  tones. 

^ 60.  From  one  to  two,  and  from  two  to  three,  are  whole  tones;  from 
three  to  four,  is  a half  tone ; from  four  to  five,  from  five  to  six,  and  from 
six  to  seven  are,  whole  tones,  and  from  seven  to  eight  is  a half  tone.  Thus 
there  are  5 whole  tones,  and  2 semitones  in  the  scale. 

Note.  It  is  very  important  that  the  pupils  should  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  scale,  its  numerals,  letters,  syllables,  and  intervals,  before  proceeding  any 
further. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  are  those  lines  and  spaces  called,  on  which  the  scale  is  written? 

The  teacher  points  and  asks:  Which  line  is  this  ? Which  space  is  this? 
&c.  What  is  each  line  and  space  of  the  staff  called  ? How  many  degrees 
does  the  staff  contain  ? When  more  than  nine  degrees  are  wanted,  what 
is  used? 

The  teacher  should  now  write  the  scale  upon  the  board,  both  in  the 
Treble  and  in  the  Base  Clef,  and  point  as  he  asks  the  following  or  simi- 
lar questions : To  which  sound  of  the  scale  do  I now  point  ? The  ans- 
wer should  be  given  by  numerals.  What  syllable  is  applied  to  Ope  1 to 
Two  ? &c.  What  letter  is  One  1 Two  ? &c.  What  syllable  is  C ? D ? &-c. 
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What  numera.  is  Do  ? Re?  &c.  What  numeral  is  C ? D ? &c.  What 
is  the  distance  from  any  one  sound  of  the  scale  to  another  called  ? Ans. 
An  Interval.  How  many  kinds  of  intervals  are  there  in  the  scale  ? What 
are  they  called  ? How  many  whole  tones  ? How  many  half  tones  ? 
What  is  the  interval  from  1 to  2?  from  2 to  3?  from  3 to  4?  &c. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SOUNDS  OF  THE  SCALE. 


^ 61.  Having  become  familiar  with  the  scale  in  its  regular  progres- 
sion, we  must  now  learn  to  strike  each  sound  separately,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  sound.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  pay  attention 
to  each  particular  sound.  We  commence  with  three  in  connection' 
with  ONE. 

^ 62.  THREE.  The  pupils  sing  by  syllables  1,  2,  3,  and  repeat  three 
several  times.  After  which  the  teacher  should  write  lessons  like  the 
following,  and  require  the  whole  to  sing  them. 


r 

1 ^ 

z ; 

F=1 

U-jJ 

-o- 

Ozjzjz*- 

liJ-Z 

1 — 

czJ 

-o- 

^ 63.  FIVE.  The  pupils  sing  1,  2,  3,  4,  5— repeat  5.  Sing  1,  3,  5, 
1 5 3,  3 15,  3 5 1,  5 1 3,  5 3 1,  See.  The  teacher  sings  similar  succes- 
sions to  the  syllable  la  ; the  pupils  determine  what  they  are,  and 
answer  by  numerals. 

The  teacher  writes  lessons  like  the  following  : 


- -^-1 K- 

-H— 1 

-1 _j  C- 

=1 

|zzd_p 

1 — 1 

1 ■ 1 g 

-j 1 — 

^ 64.  eight.  Sing  the  scale  and  prolong  8. 
these  four  sounds  in  the  following  order. 

1358  3158  5138 

1385  3185  5183 

1538  3518  5318 

1583  3581  5381 

1835  3815  5813 

1853  3851  5831 

The  teacher  wr.tes  examples  with  1 3 5 8 in  one  and  two  parts. 


8 13  5 
8 15  3 
8 3 15 
8 3 5 1 
8 5 13 
85  3 1 


Singl,  3,  5, 8.  Sing 
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example  in  two  parts. 


In  singing  the  above  and  similar  lessons,  let  the  male  and  female  voices  be  formed 
into  separate  classes,  and  sing  each  of  the  parts  alternately. 

^ 65.  SEVEN.  Sing  the  scale  and  prolong  7.  Seven  naturally  leads 
to  8,  or  after  7 we  naturally  expect  to  hear  8.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to 
sing  7 in  connection  with  8,  or  immediately  succeeding  to  8.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  strike  7 correctly,  and  separately,  we  must  think  of  8.  This 
will  serve  as  a guide  to  7. 

^ 66.  The  teacher  gives  out  similar  lessons  to  the  following  : 587  8, 
3 87  8,  18  78,  13  87,  3 58  7,  1587,  1 87,  3 8 7,  58 7,  &c.  aIso,  17, 
3 7,  5 7,  See. 


Lessons  like  the  following  may  be  written  and  sung  in  one  or  two  parts. 


^ 67.  FOUR.  Sing  the  scale  and  dwell  on  4.  Four  naturally  leads 
to  3,  as  7 does  to  8.  Three,  therefore,  is  the  guide  to  4. 

^ 68.  The  teacher  gives  out;  1 3 4,  5 3 4,  8 3 4,  &c.  also  1 4,  5 4,  8 4,  &c. 


EXAMPLE. 


v)-;  ■ j f5~ 

r? 

w 1 j p 

1 -1 

izlzzz^ 

-H 

§ 69.  TWO.  One  or  three  will  either  of  them  guide  to  two. 


EXAMPLE. 


ELEMENTS  OF 

§ 70.  Six.  Sing  the  scale  and  prolong  6.  Five  will  guide  to  Six. 

EXAMPLE. 


— H -M — 

-t 

=T: 

9- 

T* 

T~{*~^j[ ~1 

m r 11  — 1 

— ■ 

.aLld  .T.: 

L4_ 

Note.  The  teacher  will  spend  more  or  less  time  upon  the  foregoing  chap,  according 
to  circumstances.  It  is  however  quite  important  j and  if  sufficient  time  be  spent  upon 
these  exercises,  the  easier  will  all  that  follows  be  acquired. 


QUESTIONS. 

When  we  have  learnt  the  scale  in  its  regular  progression,  and  when  we 
desire  to  learn  each  sound  separately,  with  what  do  we  commence  in  con- 
nection with  One?  Am.  Three.  Sing  One.  Sing  Three.  What  sound 
do  we  take  after  One  and  Three  ? Am.  Five.  Sing  One.  Sing  Three. 
Sing  Five.  What  sound  do  we  take  next?  Am.  Eight.  (Sing  as 
before.)  What  sound  do  we  take  after  Eight?  Am.  Seven.  What 
is  the  distance  from  Seven  to  Eight?  To  what  does  Seven  naturally 
lead — or  what  does  the  ear  naturally  expect  after  Seven  ? Am.  Eight. 
If  we  would  strike  Seven  correctly,  what  must  we  think  of  as  a guide  to 
it  ? Am.  Eight.  (Practise.)  After  1/3,  5,  8,  and  7,  what  sound  do 
we  take?  Am.  Four.  To  what  does  Four  naturally  lead?  Am. 
Three.  What  is  the  distance  from  Three  to  Four?  What  is  the  guide 
to  Four?  (Practise.)  After  Four  what  sound  do  we  take?  Am. 
Two.  (Question  and  practise.)  After  Two  what  sound,  &c.  Am. 
Six.  (Question  and  practise.) 

Note.  The  teacher  is  referred  to  the  “ Manual  of  Instruction”  for  a much  more 
particular  detail  of  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

extension  of  the  scale  and  classification  of  the  diffsbent  binds  of  voice. 

§ 71.  We  have  thus  far  become  acquainted  with  the  scale  of  eight 
sounds ; but,  generally,  every  one  has  a greater  compass  of  voice  than 
is  required  to  sing  the  scale,  and  can  extend  it  upwards  above  eight ; or 
downwards,  below  one. 

^ 72.  When  we  sing  above  eight,  we  consider  eight  as  One  of  a new 
scale,  above  ; and  when  we  sing  below  One,  we  consider  One  as  Eight 
of  a new  scale,  below 
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^ 73.  Example  of  the  scale  extended  above  and  below. 

c d e 
do  re  mi 
12  3 


f g, 

fa  sol 
4 5 


-g.Lg: 


-2r  f T 


8ol 


4 5 


do 


The  above  example  should  be  written  upon  the  board,  and  the  pupils  should  be 
required  to  exercise  on  the  upper  and  lower  in  connection  with  the  middle  scale.  For 
a more  full  explanation  of  this  subject,  and  also  for  examples,  see  ‘ Manual.’ 


QUESTIONS. 


When  we  sing  higher  than  the  scale,  what  do  we  consider  Eight? 

When  we  sing  lower  than  the  scale,  what  do  we  consider  One  ? What 
letter  is  applied  to  One  of  the  upper  scale?  To  Two?  &c.  W’^hat 
syllable  ? So  also  question  with  respect  to  the  lower  scale. 

§ 74.  The  human  voice  is  naturally  divided  into  four  classes,  viz. 
lowest  male  voices,  or  base  ; highest  male  voices,  or  tenor  ; lowest 
female  voices,  or  alto  ; highest  female  voices,  or  treble.  Boys  before 
their  voices  change  also  sing  the  alto. 

The  teacher  may  now  exhibit,  as  in  the  following  example,  the  whole  compass  of  the 
human  voice ; point  out  the  difference  between  Base,  Tenor,  Alto  and  Treble,  and 
class  the  school  according  to  these  distinctions. 


EXAMPLE. 


to 


Base  ironL 


XII 
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§ 75.  Practise  the  foregoing  example  as  follows.  The  Base  com- 

^ 

mence  with  G,  the  lowest  sound  ; at  — they  are  joined  by  the  Tenor, 



and  both  proceed  together  to  ‘ ■.  Here  the  alto  unite  and  the  three 


parts  sing  together  to 


begins.  The  treble,  alto  and  tenor  go  on  to 
stops  ; the  treble  and  alto  go  on  to  ^ 


;.  On  this  note  the  base  stops  and  the  treble 
~zr~,  when  the  tenor 


. Here  the  alto  stops,  and 


the  treble  goes  on  alone.  In  descending  let  the  several  parts  unite  on 
that  note  on  which  they  stopped  in  ascending,  and  stop  on  that  note  on 
which  they  commenced  in  ascending. 

§ 76.  The  Treble  or  G Clef  is  commonly  used  for  Tenor  and  Alto ; 
but  when  used  for  Tenor  it  always  denotes  G an  octave,  or  eight  notes 
lower  than  when  used  for  Treble. 


* As  a general  rule  all  those  men  who  can  sing  this  note  in  a cltar,  and  aoft  voice, 
and  prolong  it  for  some  time,  may  be  classed  with  the  Tenor.  If  they  cannot  do  this 
well,  they  belong  to  the  Base. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Tenor.  Treble 


The  same  sound,  or  unison  : viz.  middle  C,  is  here  represented  by  the 
Tenor  Clef  on  the  third  space,  and  by  the  Treble  Clef  on  the  first  added 
line  below, 

§ 77.  The  teacher  should  here  explain  the  difference  between  the 
male  and  female  voices,  showing  that  the  latter  naturally  sing  an  octave 
higher  than  the  former.  In  order  to  prove  this,  let  him  give  out  the  middle 




C,  as  a pitch,  viz.  * and  require  the  Female  voices  to  imitate  him. 


They  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  sing  an  octave  higher,  viz./75ZZZ  unless 

they  have  been  already  taught  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  To  make 
it  evident  to  them,  that  they  do  sing  an  octave  higher,  the  teacher  should 


require  them  to  dwell  upon  the  sound 


while  he,  beginning  with 


sings  the  whole  scale,  ascending.  When  he  has  done  this,  they 


will  perceive  that  he  now  sings  the  same  sound  with  them,  or  that  his 
voice  is  in  unison  with  theirs.  It  is  important  that  this  distinction 
should  be  clearly  and  practically  understood. 

See  “ Manual.”  Appendix  for  the  teacher,  chap.  37. 

QUESTIONS. 

Into  how  many  classes  is  the  human  voice  naturally  divided  ? What 
are  the  lowest  male  voices  called  ? Highest  ? What  are  the  lowest 
female  voices  called  ? Highest?  What  part  do  boys  sing?  AVhich 
Clef  is  used  for  Tenor  and  Alto?  When  the  Treble  Clef  is  used  for 
Tenor,  does  it  si^ify  G an  octave  higher  or  lower,  than  when  used  for 
Treble  ? What  is  the  natural  difference,  or  interval,  between  male  and 
female  voices  ? 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CHROMATIC  SCALE. 

^ 78.  Let  the  teacher  write  the  scale  on  the  board,  and  review  what 
was  said  in  chap.  7,  by  asking  questions  similar  to  those  found  at  the 
end  of  that  chapter. 

In  writing  the  scale,  leave  room  between  the  whole  tones  intervals  for 
inserting  the  semitones. 

EXAMPLE. 


■o- 


2; 


-G- 


2; 


-O  g- 


§ 79.  Between  any  two  sounds,  a tone  distant  from  each  other,  as 
from  1 to  2,  &c.  another  sound  may  be  sung.  Thus  all  the  whole  tones 
may  be  divided,  and  a scale  be  formed  of  semitones  only,  called  the 

CHROMATIC  SCALE. 

§ 80.  The  semitone  between  any  two  sounds,  a whole  tone  distant, 
may  be  obtained,  either  by  elevating  the  lower  of  the  two,  or  by  depres- 
sing the  upper. 

<^81.  In  ascending,  the  semitones  are  usually  obtained  by  elevation 
The  sign  of  elevation  is  made  thus  ;tf,  and  is  called  a sharp.  A note 
thus  elevated  is  said  to  be  sharped. 

The  teacher  may  now  introduce  the  sharped  notes,  so  as  to  present 
the  following  example. 


^ 82.  In  descending,  the  semitones  are  usually  obtained  by  depres- 
sion. The  sign  of  depression  is  made  thus  b,  and  is  called  a flat.  A 
note  thus  depressed  is  said  to  be  flatted. 

Exhibit  the  following  example,  in  connection  with  the  other. 


...giia 


-bo- 


83.  In  speaking  of  the  altered  notes  (sharped  or  flatted)  by  nume- 
rals, we  always  say,  sharp  One,  sharp  Four,  flat  Six,  flat  Seven,  &c.;  but 
in  speaking  of  them  by  letters  we  say,  C sharp,  D sharp,  E flat,  B flat,  &c. 

^ 84.  A sharped  note  naturally  leads  upwards,  or  after  a sharped 
note  the  ear  naturally  expects  the  next  note  above  it ; hence,  the  note 
above  is  always  the  guide  to  a sharped  note. 

§ 85.  A flatted  note  naturally  leads  downwards ; hence,  the  note 
below  is  always  the  guide  to  a flatted  note. 

§ 86.  When  a note  is  sharped,  the  syllable  appropriated  to  it  in 
solmization  terminates  in  the  vowel  sound  e — thus  Do  becomes,  when 
sharped,  De  ; Rae  becomes  Re ; Fa,  Fe,  &c.  , 

§ 87.  When  a note  is  flatted,  the  syllable  appropriated  to  it  terminates 
in  the  vowel  sound  a (as  in  fate) — thus.  Do  becomes  Da ; See,  Sa ; La 
(lah)  Lay,  &c. 

§ 88.  When  a sharped  or  flatted  note  is  to  be  restored  to  its  natural 
sound,  the  following  character  t^,  called  a natural,  is  placed  before  it. 
A natural  takes  away  the  force  of  a flat  or  sharp. 

Note.  The  exercising  of  the  school  upon  the  chromatic  scale  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  Some  attention  to  it  is  very  important.  For  examples,  and 
farther  illustrations  and  remarks,  see  “ Manual  of  Instruction  in  the  Elements  of 
Vocal  Music.”  . , . i,,  ,, 

If  the  instruction  has  been  thorough  thus  far,  the  school  will  now  be  able  to  sing  all 
tunes  in  the  key  of  C,  whose  rhythmical  construction  is  easy,  without  much  aid  from 
the  teacher. 

^ 89.  In  commencing  to  sing,  as  the  school  may  now  do,  froni  a 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  music,  let  them  at  first  all  sing 
in  unison,  a single  part,  say  the  Base,  and  then  the  Tenor  and  Alto,  each, 
separately;  afterwards  these  three  parts  may  be  united,  and  sung  together, 
all  the  female  voices  singing  Alto.  It  is  highly  important  that  all  the 
female  voices  should  be  exercised  much  on  the  Alto;  that  they  may  have 
this  practice,  it  is  recommended  that  in  the  early  exercise  of  the  school, 
the  Treble  be  altogether  omitted.  When  the  three  parts  go  well 
together,  a part  of  the  female  voices  may  be  required  to  sing  the  Treble. 
It  is  a very  good  plan  to  divide  the  Treble  into  two  classes,  and  some- 
times require  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  to  sing  the  Alto.  Experience 
proves  that  if  the  low  tones  of  female  voices  are  cultivated  and  brought 
out,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  the  higher  tones,  afterward. 
The  best  female  singers  always  like  to  sing  Second  or  Alto.  The  care 
less  and  indolent  are  usually  unwilling  to  sing  this  part 
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^ 90.  As  the  pupils  now  begin  to  sing  from  a knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  music,  it  is  considered  highly  important  that  the 
teacher  should  not  sing  with  them,  or  lead  them  on  by  the  mere  power 
of  his  own  voice.  Let  the  school  sing  without  his  aid,  and  while  they 
sing,  let  him  always  beat  and  describe  the  time.  If  a difficult  passage 
occurs,  let  the  pupils  beat  and  describe  the  time,  while  the  teacher  sings 
the  passage  as  it  ought  to  be  sung,  over  and  over  again  if  necessary ; 
but  when  they  sing  it,  let  it  be  without  a teacher’s  voice  to  lean  upon. 
If  they  can  not  do  this,  they  have  not  been  properly  taught,  and  must 
begin  again,  if  they  ever  hope  to  be  set  right. 

• 

QUESTIONS. 

Which  of  the  intervals  of  the  natural  scale  (Diatonic)  may  he  divided? 
Ans.  The  whole  tones.  What  is  that  scale  called  which  is  formed 
wholly  of  Semitones  ? In  how  many  ways  may  the  semitones  be  obtain- 
ed ? In  ascending  how  do  we  obtain  the  semitones  ? What  is  the  sign 
of  elevation  called  ? In  descending  how  are  the  semitones  obtained  ? 
What  is  the  sign  of  depression  called  ? Does  a sharped  note  lead 
upwards  or  downwards?  What  note  is  the  guide  to  a sharped  note? 
What  is  the  guide  to  sharp  Four?  sharp  Two?  &c.  Does  a flatted 
note  lead  upwards  or  downwards  ? What  note  is  the  guide  to  a flatted 
note  ? What  is  the  guide  to  flat  Six  ? flat  Three  ? &c.  When  a note  is 
sharped,  with  what  vowel  sound  does  the  syllable  applied  to  it  terminate? 
What  syllable  is  applied  to  sharp  Four  ? sharp  Six  ? &c.  When  a note 
is  flatted,  with  what  vowel  sound  does  the  syllable  appropriated  to  it 
terminate  ? What  syllable  is  applied  to  flat  Three  ? flat  Seven  ? &c. 
When  a sharped  or  flatted  note  is  to  be  restored,  what  character  is  used? 
What  is  the  use  of  a natural  ? 

If  the  teacher  has  brought  before  the  school  the  subject  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  ^ 89,  in  relation  to  the  lower  and  higher  tones  of  the  female  voices,  he  may  find  it 
useful  to  question  as  follows  : 

W hich  tones  of  the  female  voice  should  be  first  cultivated  ? Which 
part  are  the  best  female  singers  always  willing  or  desirous  to  sing? 
Ans  1 Alto.  Who  are  they  that  are  unwilling  to  sing  this  part?  Who 
in  this  school  are  unwilling  to  sing  Alto  ? Those  who  are  unwilling, 
nold  up  their  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

TRANSPOSITION  OF  THE  SCALE. 

^ 91.  In  all  our  exercises,  hitherto,  we  have  taken  C as  One  of  the 
scale,  or  as  the  key  note,  or  tonic.  When  C is  thus  taken  for  One,  the 
scale  is  said  to  be  in  its  natural  position,  the  natural  key  being  that  of  C. 
But  any  other  letter  may  be  taken  as  One  of  the  scale : and  when  this 
is  done,  the  scale  is  said  to  be  transposed.  Thus,  if  D be  taken  as  One, 
the  scale  is  said  to  be  transposed  to  D,  or  to  be  in  the  key  of  D ; if  E 
be  taken  as  One,  the  scale  is  said  to  be  in  E,  &c. 

^ 92.  In  the  transposition  of  the  scale,  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  relative  order  of  the  tones  and  semitones  ; i.  e.  from  three  to  four, 
and  from  seven  to  eight,  must  always  be  semitones,  and  the  rest  whole 
tones,  whatever  may  be  the  key. 

KEY  OF  G : FIRST  TRANSPOSITION  BY  SHARPS. 

The  teacher  writes  the  scale  in  C,  on  the  upper  staflT,  on  the  board,  and  says  : 

^ 93.  We  will  now  transpose  the  scale  to  G,  or  take  Five  of  the  G 
scale  as  One  of  a new  scale. 

He  writes  the  scale,  beginning  with  G,  on  the  lower  staff,  directly  under  the  C scale, 
and  then  says : 

§ 94.  We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  G scale,  and  see  if  the 
semitones  are  right. 

Note.  In  order  to  find  out  the  proper  interval  from  onesou'idto  another,  in  the 
scale  in  any  key,  we  must  examine  it  by  numerals  : thus,  lYom  ) to  2 must  be  a whole 
tone,  from  2 to  3 a whole  tone,  from  3 to  4 a half  tone,  dec : but  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  actual  interval  from  one  sound  to  another,  we  must  examine  it  by  letters  : 
thus,  from  B to  D is  a whole  tone,  &c. 

EXAIVHNATION. 

Ques.  What  must  be  the  interval  from  1 to  2 ? Ans.  A tone. 

Ques.  What  is  the  interval  from  G to  A.  Ans.  A tone. 

Pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  cters  on  the  C scale. 

Thus  we  see  the  first  interval  is  right. 

Ques.  What  must  the  interval  be  from  2 to  3 ? Ans.  A tone. 

Ques.  What  is  the  interval  from  A to  B ? Ans.  A tone. 

Pointing  as  before. 

Ques.  What  must  the  interval  be  from  3 to  4 ? Ans.  A semitone. 

Ques.  What  is  the  interval  from  B to  C ? Ans,  A semitone. 
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Qnes.  What  must  the  interval  be,  from  4 to  5?  Am.  A tone. 

Ques.  What  is  the  interval  from  C to  D ? Am.  A tone. 

Ques.  What  must  the  interval  be,  from  5 to  6 ? Am.  A tone. 

Ques.  What  is  the  interval  from  D to  E ? Am.  A tone. 

Ques.  What  must  the  interval  be,  from  6 to  7 ? Am.  A tone. 

Ques.  What  is  the  interval  from  E to  F ? Am.  A semitone. 

The  teacher  now  observes : Since  the  interval  from  6 to  7 must  be  a 
tone,  and  since,  from  E to  F,  the  interval  is  but  half  a tone,  we  must 
sharp  F,  in  order  to  preserve  the  proper  order  of  the  intervals  in  the 
scale  of  G.  He  writes  a sharp  before  F,  and  pointing  asks, 

Ques.  What  letter  is  7,  now?  Am.  F sharp. 

Never  allow  the  pupils  to  say  F,  for  F sharp,  or  C,  for  C sharp,  ice.  He  proceeds  : 

Ques.  What  must  be  the  interval  from  7 to  8 ? Am.  A semitone. 

Ques.  What  is  the  interval  from  F:j^  to  G ? Am.  A semitone. 

9 95.  The  teacher  observes : In  transposing  the  scale  to  G,  we  have 
found  one  sharp  necessary,  viz.  before  F.  Instead  of  writing  this  sharp 
before  every  F which  may  occur  in  a piece  of  music  in  this  key,  it  is 
placed,  once  for  all,  at  the  commencement  of  the  piece,  on  the  letter 
altered.  It  is  then  called  the  signature  of  the  key.  Thus  one  sharp, 
or  F#  is  the  signature  of  the  key  of  G.  When  there  is  neither  flat  nor 
sharp  in  the  signature,  it  is  said  to  be  natural : it  is  then  the  signature 
to  the  key  of  C. 

^ 96.  A sharp  or  flat  in  the  signature,  affects  all  the  notes  on  the 
letter  on  which  it  is  placed ; not  only  those  which  are  written  on  the 
same  degree  of  the  staff,  but  also  those  which  are  written  an  octave 
higher  or  lower. 

^ 97.  The  scale  being  now  transposed,  the  numerals  and  syllables 
applied  to  it,  have  all  changed  their  places  ; but  the  letters  remain  as 
before,  with  the  exception  that  F#  is  substituted  for  F. 

^ 98.  In  the  transposition  of  the  scale  from  C to  G,  it  is  carried  a 
fifth  higher,  or  a fourth  lower.  Thus,  a fifth  above  is  the  same  thing  as 
a fourth  below. 

Explain  and  illustrate. 

QUESTIONS. 

When  the  scale  is  in  its  natural  position,  what  letter  is  One  ? 

AVhere  any  other  letter  than  C is  taken  as  One,  what  is  said  of  the 
scale  ? Am.  It  is  transposed. 


In  transposing  the  scale,  of  what  must  we  be  particularly  careful  ? 
Am.  The  order  of  the  intervals. 

In  transposing  the  scale  to  G,  what  sound  is  it  necessary  to  alter  ? 
Am.  Four.  What  must  we  do  to  it  ? Am.  Sharp  it.  What  does 
the  sharp  fourth  become  in  the  new  key  ? Am.  Seven. 

W'^hat  is  the  signature  to  the  key  of  G?  Am.  F^.  W'^hy  is  F#  neces- 
sary in  the  key  of  G.  Am.  To  preserve  the  relative  order  of  the  intervals. 

What  is  the  signature  to  the  key  of  C.  Am.  Natural. 

How  much  higher  is  the  key  of  G than  that  of  C ? How  much  laicer 
is  the  key  of  G than  that  of  C ? 

Note.  Tunes  in  the  key  of  G,  whose  rhythmical  construction  is  not  too  difficult,' 
may  now  be  introduced  and  practised  as  at  §89,  ^90. 

KEY  OF  D ; SECOND  TRANSPOSITION  BY  SHARPS. 

^ 99.  The  key  of  D is  examined  in  connection  with  that  of  G,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  G with  that  of  C.  A new  sharp  will  be  found 
necessary,  viz : on  C,  which  having  been  found  as  before,  the  teacher 
removes  it  to  the  signature,  and  then  presents  to  the  school  the  key  of 
D with  two  sharps. 

Note.  The  first  transposition  is  so  minutely  detailed  that  it  is  not  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  be  particular  here  ; the  teacher  will  immediately  be  able  to  proceed  in 
this  case  as  in  that.  He  cannot  be  too  careful  to  have  every  thing  thoroughly 
understood. 

QUESTIONS. 

In  transposing  the  scale  from  G to  D,  what  sound  must  we  alter  ? 
Am.  Four.  What  must  we  do  with  it  ? Am.  Sharp  it.  What  does 
the  sharp  fourth  become  in  the  new  key  1 ' Am.  Seven.  W'^hat  is  the 
signature  to  the  key  of  D?  Am.  Two  sharps.  What  letters  are  sharped? 
Am.  F and  C.  Why  are  these  sharps  necessary  in  the  key  of  D ? 
Am.  To  preserve  the  proper  order  of  tones  and  semitones  in  the  scale. 
How  much  higher  is  the  key  of  D than  that  of  G ? How  much  lower  ? 

Tunes  in  the  key  of  D may  now  be  introduced. 

KEY  OF  A ; THIRD  TRANSPOSITION  BY  SHARPS. 

^ 100.  Examine  the  key  of  A with  that  of  D ; and  investigate  the 
scale  by  the  same  process  as  before. 

Questions,  after  the  same  manner  as  at  §99. 

Introduce  tunes  in  A. 
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§ 101.  It  will  be  perceived  that  if  the  fifth  of  any  key,  natural,  or 
with  sharps  in  the  signature,  be  taken,  as  one  of  a new  key,  a new  sharp 
must  be  introduced,  viz  : on  the  fourth ; which  sharp  fourth  becomes 
the  seventh  in  the  new  key. 

KEY  OF  E ; FOURTH  TRANSPOSITION  By  SHARPS. 

§ 102.  Examine  the  key  of  E in  connection  with  that  of  A ? and 
proceed  as  before. 

Questions  after  the  same  manner  as  at  ^ 99.  Sing  tunes  in  E. 

^ 103.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further  in  the  transposition  of 
the  scale  by  sharps ; as  others  very  seldom  occur. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

KEY  OF  F ; FIRST  TRANSPOSITION  BY  FLATS. 

^ 104.  In  the  transposition  of  the  scale,  we  have  hitherto  always 
taken  Jive  as  one  of  a new  key ; we  will  now  take/owr  as  such. 

105.  The  teacher  writes  the  C scale  on  the  upper  staff,  and  the  F 
scale  (without  the  signature)  below  it,  and  investigates  as  before.  It 
will  be  found  that  from  three  to  four  is  a whole  tone  ; and  a flat  must 
be  introduced  on  seven,  of  the  C scale,  on  B,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
relative  order  of  tones  and  semitones  in  the  new  key  of  F. 

106.  The  teacher  may  explain  in  relation  to  this  transposition 
after  the  same  manner  as  at  ^ 95. 

^ 107.  In  the  transposition  of  the  scale  from  C to  F,  it  is  carried  a 
fourth  higher,  or  a fifth  lower;  thus  a.  fourth  above  is  the  same  as  ^ fifth 
below. 

QUESTIONS. 

In  transposing  the  scale  from  C to  F,  what  sound  must  we  alter  1 Ans, 
Seven.  What  must  we  do  with  seven  ? Ans.  Flat  it.  What  does 
rhe  flat  seventh  become,  in  the  new  key  ? Ans.  Four.  What  letter  is 
•even,  in  the  key  of  C ? Ans.  B.  What  letter  is  four  in  the  key  of 
F.  Ans.  B b.  What  is  the  signature  to  the  key  of  F ; Ans.  One 
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flat.  What  letter  is  flatted  1 Ans.  B.  Why  is  B b necessary  in  the 
key  of  F ? How  much  higher  is  the  key  of  F than  that  of  C 1 How- 
much  lower  1 

Tunes  in  F may  be  introduced. 

KEY  OF  B b,  SECOND  TRANSPOSITION  BY  FLATS. 

§ 108.  The  fourth  from  F,  (Bb,)  is  taken  as  07ie;  and  the  scale 
investigated  as  before.  They  will  find  that  E,  the  seventh  in  the  key 
of  F,  must  be  flatted. 

Questions  as  at  § 107.  Sing  tunes  in  Bb- 

KEY  OF  E b ; THIRD  TRANSPOSITION  BY  FLATS. 

§ 109.  In  examining  the  scale  in  E b,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
flat  A. 

Questions  after  the  same  manner  as  at  ^ 107. 

§ 110.  If  the  fourth  of  any  key  (natural,  or  with  flats  in  the  signature) 
be  taken  as  one  of  a new  key,  a new  flat  must  be  introduced,  viz : on 
the  seventh ; which  flat  seventh  becomes  four  in  the  new  key. 

Introduce  tunes  in  Bb- 

KEY  OF  Ab  ; FOURTH  TRANSPOSITION  BY  FLATS. 

§ 111.  In  examining  the  scale  in  Ab,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
flat  D. 

Questions  after  the  same  manner  as  at  ^ 107.  Sing  in  A-b- 

§ 112.  Further  transposition  by  flats  is  unnecessary.  Others, 
however,  may  be  exhibited  and  explained,  if  the  teacher  thinks  proper. 

For  further  remarks  and  illustrations  see  “Manual.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

MODULATION  INTO  RELATIVE  KEYS. 

§ 113.  Preparatory  exercises. 

1.  The  scholars  sing  the  C scale;  then  assume  Two  as  One  of 
another  scale,  which  they  also  sing  through;  then  Three;  then  Four, 
and  so  on.  A scale  is  formed  upon  each,  as  far  as  the  voice  extends. 

2.  They  take  Eight,  Seven,  Six,  &c.  as  Five,  and  complete  the  scale, 
ascending  and  descending 
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Similar  exercises  should  be  practised,  until  the  scholars  can 
immediately  take  any  sound  which  is  given  them,  and  consider  it  as  any 
other  sound,  and  from  that  form  the  scale,  upwards  or  downwards. 

<§  114.  When,  in  a piece  of  music,  the  scale  is  transposed,  such 
change  is  called  modulation. 


FIHST  MODULATION,  OR  FROM  ONE  TO  FIVE. 

From  C to  G. 

§ 115.  What  is  the  signature  to  the  key  of  C ? 

What  is  the  signature  to  the  key  of  G ? 

What  is  F ^ in  the  G scale?  Ans  1 Seven. 

To  what  does  F ^ lead?  Ans.  To  G. 

§ 116.  F ^ is  the  note  of  modulation  from  the  key  of  C to  that  of 
G.  The  sharp  fourth  is  always  the  note  of  modulation  from  any  key 
to  its  fifth. 

Questions.  What  is  the  note  of  modulation  from  C to  G ? From  D 
to  A ? From  A to  E ? From  F to  C ? &c. 

§ 117.  When  modulation  occurs,  the  melodic  relations  of  the  sounds, 
and  often  the  syllables,  applied  in  solmization,  must  be  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  new  key. 

% 118.  When  a modulation  occurs  from  C to  G,  C appears  no  longer 
as  One;  but,  according  to  the  G scale,  as  Four;  A as  Two;  D as  Five,  &c. 


EXAMPLE. 
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^ 119.  RULE  1.  If  several  notes,  on  the  same  degree,  occur  before 
the  note  of  modulation,  the  change  is  most  conveniently  made  on  the  last. 

See  the  above  Example,  where  the  second  note  on  D is  changed  to  5. 

§ 120.  RULE  2.  If  no  two  notes,  on  the  same  degree,  precede  the 
note  of  modulation,  the  change  should  be  made  on  a note  somewhat 
longer  than  the  rest. 

[c] 
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EXAMPLE. 


^ 121.  RULE  3.  If  long  notes  are  not  to  be  found  on  which  the 
change  can  be  made,  we  must  quickly  regard  the  second  or  third  note, 
before  the  note  of  modulation,  as  belonging  to  the  coming  key. 


EXAMPLE. 
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Note.  The  teacher  will  be  able  to  point  out  numerous  examples,  as  they  occur  in 
almost  every  piece  of  music. 

SECOND  MODULATION,  OR  FROM  C tO  F. 

§ 122.  What  is  the  signature  to  the  key  of  C ? 

What  is  the  signature  to  the  key  of  F ? 

What  is  B in  the  F scale?  Ans.  Four. 

123.  BI)  is  the  note  of  modulation,  from  the  key  of  C to  that  of 
F.  The  flat  seventh  is  always  the  note  of  modulation  from  any  key  to 
its  fourth. 

Questions.  What  is  the  note  of  modulation  from  C to  F?  From  F 
to  Bjj  ? From  G to  C ? &c. 

§124.  See  §117. 

§ 125.  When  a modulation  occurs  from  C to  F,  C appears  no  longer 
as  One;  but,  according  to  the  F scale,  as  Five,  D as  Six,  &c. 


EXAMPLE. 
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^ 126.  Rules  the  same  as  at  § 119,  120  and  121. 
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^ 127.  These  two  modulations  are  the  most  common.  It  is  not 
thought  necessary  to  speak  of  others  in  this  place.  Further  remarks 
may  be  found  in  the  “ Manual.” 

§ 128.  In  such  changes  as  usually  occur  in  Psalmody,  extending 
only  to  one  or  two  measures,  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  any  change  of 
syllables,  but  merely  to  alter  the  termination  of  the  note  of  modulation; 
but  in  longer  pieces,  or  where  the  change  is  continued  for  some  time, 
not  only  that  part  which  has  the  note  of  modulation,  but  also  the  other 
parts,  should  adopt  the  solmization  of  the  new  key. 

QUESTIONS.  • 

When  the  scale  is  transposed,  what  is  such  change  called  ? What  is 
the  most  common  modulation  ? Ans.  From  One  to  Five.  What  the 
next  ? Am.  From  One  to  Four. 

When  modulations  occur,  what  must  be  done  with  the  syllables  ? 

Am.  Changed  according  to  the  new  key. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MINOR  SCALE. 

§ 129.  Hitherto  we  have  sung  semitones  between  Three  and  Four, 
and  between  Seven  and  Eight,  and  this  is  the  order  in  which  they  must 
always  occur  in  the  natural  scale.  But  there  is  another  scale,  not 
natural,  but  artificial,  in  which  the  semitones  are  differently  placed 

EXAAIPLE. 


Minor 

Scale, 

Ascending. 

Descending. 
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§ 130.  The  teacher  should  sing  the  minor  scale  slowly,  carefully  and 
repeatedly,  until  the  pupils  can  tell  him  what  sound  he  flats  in  ascending, 
'nd  what  sounds  he  flats  in  descending;  and  where  the  semitones  occur. 
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§ 131.  In  ascending  (Minor  scale)  the  third  is  flatted  : in  descending, 
the  seventh,  sixth  and  third  are  flatted. 

§ 132.  In  ascending  (Minor  scale)  the  semitones  occur  between  Two 
and  Three,  and  Seven  and  Eight ; in  descending,  between  Six  and  Five, 
and  Three  and  Two. 

§ 133.  This  scale  is  called  the  minor  scale,  or  mode,  (by  the  Germans 
moll,  soft)  because  it  moves  on  more  softly  and  gently  than  the  other 
which  we  have  hitherto  practised,  and  which  is  called  the  major  scale, 
or  MODE,  (by  the  Germans,  Dur,  hard.) 

See  “Manual,”  ^449. 

^ 134.  Instead  of  marking  the  flatted  sounds  of  the  Minor  C scale, 
one  by  one,  with  flats,  as  in  the  above  example,  we  mark  them  in  the 
signature. 


EXAMPLE. 


^ 135.  As  Six  and  Seven  are  not  flatted  in  ascending,  we  are  now 
obliged  to  alter  these  two  sounds  from  the  signature,  by  the  sign  of 
elevation ; in  this  case  a natural. 

^ 136.  It  will  be  perceived  that  E b Major,  has  the  same  signature 
as  C Minor,  viz  : three  flats. 

^ 137.  Every  Minor  scale  has  the  same  signature  as  the  Major  scale, 
which  is  based  on  its  third.  Hence,  these  two  are  said  to  be  related. 
C Minor  is  the  relative  Minor  of  E b Major ; and  E b Major  is  the 
relative  Major  of  C Minor. 

^ 138.  The  letters  and  syllables  are  the  same  in  the  relative  modes, 
but  the  numerals  are  changed.  Thus,  the  syllable  Do  is  applied  to  Eb 
in  both  cases,  although  it  is  Orve  in  the  Major,  and  Three  in  the  Minor 
mode. 

§ 139.  If  the  signature  is  three  flats,  the  music  may  be  either  in  Eb 
Major,  or  C Minor.  In  which  of  the  two  it  is,  however,  can  only  b« 
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known  by  an  examination  of  the  scale  oi  chords,  or  by  the  ear,  which, 
when  practised,  immediately  distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other. 

§ 140.  If  the  Minor  scale  is  practically  understood  in  C,  it  will  be 
easy  to  transpose  it  to  any  of  the  other  letters.  Some  of  the  most 
common  Minor  modes  should  be  written  upon  the  board,  examined  and 
practised. 

QUESTIONS. 

In  the  ascending  Minor  scale,  what  sound  is  flatted  1 
In  descending  1 

In  the  ascending  Minor  scale,  where  is  the  first  semitone  1 
Am.  Between  Two  and  Three.  Where  th^  second  1 
In  descending,  where  is  the  first  semitone  found  7 
Am.  Between  Six  and  Five.  Where  the  second? 

What  two  sounds  of  the  ascending  Minor  scale  must  be  altered  from 
the  Si^ature?  Am.  Six  and  Seven.  What  must  be  done  to  them  7 
Am.  They  must  each  be  raised  a semitone. 

What-is  the  relative  Major  scale  to  C Minor  ? To  D 7 To  E 7,  &c. 
What  is  the  relative  Minor  scale  to  C Major  ? To  G ? To  D 7,  &c. 
What  syllable  is  applied  to  One  in  the  Major  mode?  In  the  Minor?,  &c. 
Which  mode  is  the  most  common.  Major  or  Minor  ? Am.  Major. 
Which  is  the  most  brilliant  or  lively  7 Which  is  the  most  mournful  7 
Which  best  expresses  joy  or  praise  7 Which  best  e.xpresses  sorrow, 
grief,  penitence  7 


CHAPTER  XV. 

INTERVALS. 

^ 141.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  intervals  of  a tone  and 
semitone,  but  there  ar^  also  other  intervals,  viz.  Seconds,  Thirds, 
Fourths,  Fifths,  &c. 


EXAMPLES. 
1.  Unison. 


Note.  Although  the  Unison  is  not  strictly  an  interva],  yet,  in  the  theory  of  music, 
is  spoken  of,  and  treated  as  one. 
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2.  Seconds. 


3.  Thirds. 


5.  Fifths. 
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6.  Sixths. 


7. 


Sevenths. 


hS- 


N.  B.  Practise  all  the  above. 
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Questions.  What  is  the  interva . from  One  to  two  called  ? From  Two 
to  Three  ?,  &c.  From  One  to  Three!,  &c.  From  One  to  Four,  &c.  &c. 

§ 142.  Major  and  Minor  intervals. 

Seconds.  A second,  including  a semitone,  is  called  a minor  second : a 
second,  including  a whole  tone,  is  called  a major  second. 

Note.  The  teacher  writes  the  scale  on  the  board,  points  and  questions  : 

What  is  the  second  from  C to  D ? Ans.  Major.  From  D to  E ! 
Ans.  Major.  From  E to  F?  Ans.  Minor,  &c. 

Thirds.  An  interval,  including  a tone  and  a semitone,  is  called  a minor 
third : one  including  two  tones  is  called  a major  third.  Questions  as 
before. 

Fourths.  An  interval,  including  two  tones  and  a semitone,  is  called  a 
PERFECT  fourth  : one  including  three  tones,  a sharp  fourth.  Questions  as 
before. 

Fifths.  An  interval,  including  two  tones  and  two  semitones,  is  called 
a FLAT  fifth  : one  including  three  tones  and  a semitone,  a perfect  fifth. 
Illustrations  and  questions. 

Sixths.  An  interval  of  three  tones  and  two  semitones,  is  called  a minor 
sixth  : one  of  four  tones  and  a semitone,  a major  sixth.  Questions,  &c. 
Sevenths.  An  interval  of  four  tones  and  two  semitones,  is  called  a flat 
or  MINOR  seventh : one  of  five  tones  and  a semitone,  a sharp  or  major 
seventh.  Questions. 

Octaves.  All  the  octaves  are  equal,  including  five  tones  and  two 
semitones. 

§ 143.  If  the  lower  note  of  any  minor  interval  be  depressed,  or  the 
upper  one  elevated,  the  interval  becomes  major. 

§ 144.  If  the  lower  note  of  any  major  interval  be  elevated,  or  the 
upper  one  depressed,  the  interval  becomes  minor. 

§ 145.  If  the  lower  note  of  any  major  interval  be  depressed,  or  the 
upper  note  elevated,  there  arises  a superfluous  or  extreme  sharp 
interval. 

§ 146.  If  the  lower  note  of  any  Minor  interval  be  elevated,  or  the 
upper  note  depressed,  there  arises  a diminished,  or  extreme  flat  interval. 

For  further  examples  and  illustrations,  see  “ Manual.” 
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PASSING  AND  SYNCOPATED  NOTES,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  CHARACTEKS. 

§ 147.  Passing  notes.  When  notes  are  introduced  which  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  harmony  or  chord,  they  are  called  passing  notes. 

^ 148.  When  passing  notes  folloto  the  essential  notes,  they  are  called 
after  notes. 

^ 149.  When  passing  notes  precede  the  essential  notes,  they  are 
called  APPOGIATURES. 


EXAMPLE. 


Written. 


Performed. 


^ 150.  Syncopated  notes.  When  a note  commences  on  an  unaccent- 
ed, and  is  continued  on  an  accented  part  of  a measure,  it  is  called  a 

SYNCOPATED  NOTE. 

^ 151. • Pause.  When  a note  is  to  be  prolonged  beyond  its  usual 
time,  a character  called  a pause  is  placed  over  or  under  it.  Ex : 

^ 152.  Staccato.  When  singing  is  performed  in  a short,  pointed  and 
articulate  manner,  it  is  said  to  be  staccato. 


EXAMPLE. 

Written.  Performed. 
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^ 153.  Legato.  When  singing  is  performed  in  a smooth,  gliding 
manner,  it  is  said  to  be  legato. 

Note.  The  distinction  between  Staccato  and  Legato  is  very  imjiortant,  and  should 
be  well  and  practically  understood. 
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^ 154.  Tie.  A character  called  a Tie  is  used  to  show  how  many 
notes  are  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable.  The  same  character  is  often  used 
to  denote  Legato  style.  Example : , 

§155.  R^eat.  Dots  across  the  staff  require  the  repetition  of  certain 
parts  of  the  piece. 

EXAMPLE. 


Question  on  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CHORDS. 

§ 156.  When  two  or  more  sounds  are  heard  together,  such  combina- 
tion is  called  a chord  , if  agreeable  to  the  ear,  it  is  called  a consonant 
chord,  or  a concord  ; if  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  it  is  called  a dissonant 
chord,  or  a discord. 

§ 157.  COMMON  CHORD.  A chord  consisting  of  One,  Three  and  Five, 
to  which.  Eight  may  be  added,  is  called  a common  chord,  or  direct 
COMMON  chord  : if  the  third  be  Major,  it  is  a major  chord,  if  Minor,  a 
MINOR  chord.  See  example  A. 

§ 158.  INVERSION  OF  CHORDS.  When  the  natural  position,  or  relative 
situation  of  the  sounds  constituting  the  common  chord,  is  changed  so 
that  Three  or  Five  is  lower  than  One,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  inverted. 
See  examples  B and  C. 

§ 159.  CHORD  OF  THE  SIXTH.  In  the  first  inversion  of  the  common 
chord,  the  Third  is  taken  as  the  Base,  or  as  the  lowest  sound  ; it  is  then 
called  the  “ chord  of  the  Sixth.”  The  Base  note  is  figured  6.  See 
example  B. 

§ 160.  CHORD  OF  THE  SIXTH  AND  FOURTH.  In  the  second  inversion  of 
the  common  chord,  the  Fifth  is  taken  as  the  Base,  or  as  the  lowest 
«ound;  it  is  then  called  the  “chord  of  the  Sixth  and  Fourth.”  The 
Base  note  is  figured  *.  See  example  C. 


EXAMPLES. 


A B C 

DIRECT  COMMON  CHORD.  FIRST  INVERSION.  SECOND  INVERSION, 

Major.  Minor.  Major,  Minor.  Major.  Minor. 
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^ 161.  CHORD  OF  THE  SEVENTH.  A chord  Consisting  of  a Rolsc,  its 
Third,  Fifth,  and  Seventh,  is  called  a “ chord  of  the  Seventh.”  This 
chord  is  most  frequently  based  on  the  Fifth.  It  is  then  called  the  domi- 
nant SEVENTH.  It  is  figured  7.  Example  D. 

§ 162.  CHORD  OF  THE  SIXTH  AND  FIFTH.  In  the  first  inversion  of  the 
chord  of  the  Seventh,  the  Third  is  taken  as  the  Base  or  lowest  sound. 
It  is  then  called  the  chord  of  the  “ Fifth  and  Sixth,”  and  is  figured  f. 
Example  E. 

§ 163.  CHORD  OF  THE  FOURTH  AND  THIRD.  In  the  sccond  inversion  of 
the  chord  of  the  Seventh,  the  Fifth  is  taken  as  the  Base  or  lowest  sound. 
It  is  then  called  the  chord  of  the  “Fourth  and  Third,”  and  is  figured | or  J. 
Example  F.  ^ 

§ 164.  CHORD  OF  THE  FOURTH  AND  SECOND.  In  the  third  inversion  of 
the  chord  of  the  Seventh,  the  Seventh  is  taken  as  the  Base  or  lowest 
sound.  It  is  then  called  the  chord  of  the  “ Fourth  and  Second,”  and  is 

figured  2 or  4.  Example  G 
3 

D E F G 

Chord  of  the  Seventh  Direct.  First  inversion.  Second  inversion.  Third  inversicm. 
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§ 165.  The  chord  of  the  Seventh,  is  naturally  followed  by  the 
common  chord.  See  quarter  notes  in  the  above  example. 

§ 166.  A knowledge  of  these  two  chords,  viz:  The  common  chord, 
and  the  chord  of  the  Seventh,  with  their  inversions,  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  musical  science,  and  although  not  essential  to  correct  performance, 
is  desirable,  and  cannot  fail  to  afford  great  advantages  to  the  mere  per- 
former, as  well  as  to  the  teacher.  See  “ Manual.” 

To  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  science  of  music,  the 
following  works  are  recommended,  viz  : 

“ First  steps  to  Thorough  Base.” 

“ Burrows’  Thorough  Base  Primer.” 

“ Catel’s  Treatise  on  Harmony.” 

“ Porter’s  Musical  Cyclopedia.” 

“ Callcott’s  Musical  Grammar.” 


PART  III.  DYNAMICS. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

§ 167.  Musical  sounds  may  be  either  soft  or  loud.  From  this  fact, 
in  the  nature  of  musical  sounds,  arises  the  necessity  of  the  third  depart- 
ment in  the  elements  of  music,  called  DVNAracs,  which  treats  of  i\ie  force 
or  strength  of  sounds. 

§ 168.  A sound,  be  it  loud  or  soft,  must  still  be  of  a good  quality. 
It  must  never  be  so  soft,  or  so  loud,  as  to  injure  the  quality  of  tone. 

DYNAIvnC  DEGREES. 

^ 169.  MEZZO.  A sound  produced  by  the  ordinary  exertion  of  the 
organs,  is  ^Lmedium  ox  middle  sound  ; it  is  called  mezzo,  and  is  marked  ot. 

^ 170.  PIANO.  A sound  produced  by  some  restraint  of  the  organs,  is 
a soft  sound  ; it  is  called  piano,  (pronounced  peano)  and  is  marked  p. 

^ 171.  FORTE.  A sound  produced  by  a strong  or  full  exertion  of  the 
organs,  is  a loud  sound ; it  is  called  forte,  and  is  marked  y. 

^ 172.  Mezzo,  Piano,  and  Forte,  are  Italian  words,  which,  by  long 
usage,  have  become  technical  terms  in  music,  and  are  used  by  all  nations. 

^ 173.  Applications  of  the  three  principal  Dynamic  degrees  to  the 
scale. 


EXAMPLE. 
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§ 174.  PIANISSIMO.  If  a sound  is  produced  by  a very  small,  but 
careful  exertion  of  the  organs,  softer  than  piano,  yet  so  loud  as  to  be  a 
good  audible  tone,  it  is  called  pianissuio,  (pronounced  peanissimo)  and  is 
marked  pp. 

§ 175.  fortissimo.  If  a sound  is  delivered  with  a still  greater  exer- 
tion of  the  organs  than  is  required  for  Forte,  but  not  so  loud  as  to 
degenerate  into  a scream,  it  is  called  fortissimo,  and  is  marked  ff. 

§ 176.  The  five  Dynamic  degrees,  applied  to  the  scale  : 


pp 


P 


m 


f ff  ff  f »»  P PP 


See  further  exercises,  &c.  in  " Manual.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


DYNAMIC  TONES. 

§ 177.  ORGAN  TONE.  A tone  which  is  commenced,  continued  and 
ended  with  an  equal  degree  of  force,  is  called  an  organ  tone. 

Note.  The  organ  tone  should  be  exclusively  practised  in  the  first  stages  of  a 
musical  education.  It  is  difficult  to  acquire  a firm,  steady,  equal  tone.  Until  this  is 
acquired,  the  pupil  should  not  attempt  any  other  Dynamic  tone. 

§ 178.  crescendo,  a tone  commencing  soft  and  increasing  to  loud, 
is  called  a crescendo  tone  ; and  is  marked  cres.  or  — =c:. 

^ 179.  DIMINUENDO.  A tone  commencing  loud  and  gradually  dimin- 
ishing to  soft,  is.  called  a diminuendo  tone  ; and  is  marked  dim.  orr=>. 

§ 180.  SWELL.  A tone  consisting  of  an  union  of  Crescendo  and  Dim- 
inuendo, is  called  a swelling  tone,  or  a swell.  It  is  marked  . 

§ 181.  Crescendo,  Diminuendo  and  Swell,  are  not  only  applied  to 
individual  tones,  but  also  to  passages  in  music. 

Sing  the  scale  in  Crescendo,  Diminuendo  and  Swelling  tones. 
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§ 182.  psEsstTRE  TONE.  If  a single  short  sound  is  sung  with  a very 
sudden,  forcible  crescendo,  or  swell,  there  arises  the  pressure  tone. 
Marked  >.  or  <3>.  It  is  often  applied  to  syncopated  passages. 

^ 183.  EXPLOSIVE  TONE.  A single  short  sound  which  is  struck  sud- 
denly, with  very  great  force,  and  instantly  diminished,  is  called  an 
EXPLOSIVE  TONE.  It  is  marked  <^,  or  fz.  (forzando,)  or  sf.  (sforzando.) 

Practise  the  explosive  tone  to  the  syllable  Hah,  as  in  the  following  example. 
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The  practice  of  this  tone  is  calculated  to  give  great  power  and  strength  to  the  voice. 

§ 184.  Expression.  The  proper  application  of  Dynamics  to  music, 
constitutes  essentially  that  which  is  usually  called  expression.  Dyna- 
mics should  be  much  practised  ; no  other  exercises  have  such  a powerful 
tendency  to  bring  out,  strengthen  and  improve  the  voice. 

See  “ Manual,”  for  more  particular  instructions. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

KXTRESSIOIt  OF  WORDS,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  SOUNDS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  DIRECTIONS. 

185.  Besides  the  dynamic  designations  of  the  last  chapter,  vocal 
expression  depends  essentially  on  Articulation,  Accent,  Pause  and 
Emphasis, 

§ 186.  VOWEL  SOUNDS.  The  vowel  sounds  only  should  be  sustained 
in  singing.  It  is  on  these  alone  that  the  voice  should  dwell.  They 
should  be  delivered  with  accuracy,  and  carefully  prolonged,  without 
being  changed.  To  insure  this,  the  organs  of  sound  should  be  immova- 
bly fixed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a sound  ; not  the  least  change 
should  be  allowed  in  the  position  of  the  lips,  teeth,  tongue  or  throat ; 
nor  indeed  of  the  head  or  body. 

It  is  a very  common  fault  for  singers  to  change  the  vowel  sounds,  and  dwell  not  on 
the  radical  or  principal  sound,  but  on  the  vanish  or  closing  sound  : thus  a becomes  e ; 
o,  00  ; (cc.  In  the  word  “ great,”  for  example,  instead  of  dwelling  steadily  upon  the 

vowel  sound  a,  the  singer  changes  it  to  e,  and  that  which  should  be  grea t, 

becomes  grea  - - e t ; so  also  in  the  syllable  applied  to  Two — let  it  be 

Ra  . . . . e,  and  not  Ra  • • e - • ■ • 


§187.  CONSONANTS.  Articulation  is  almost  entirely  dependent  On  the 
consonants.  These  should,  therefore,  receive  very  particular  attention, 
and  be  delivered  or  articulated  very  quickly,  smartly,  forcibly,  distinctly, 
and  with  the  greatest  precision.  The  neglect  of  a careful  utterance  of 
the  consonants,  is  a principal  cause  of  indistinctness  in  singing. 

§ 188.  ACCENT.  Accent  is  as  important  in  singing  as  in  speaking. 
If  the  poetry  be  regular  in  its  construction,  and  is  properly  adapted  to 
the  music,  the  accentuation  of  the  two  will  correspond.  If  otherwise, 
that  of  the  former  must,  in  general,  be  attended  to,  and  the  musical 
accent  made  to  conform  to  it. 

§ 189.  PAUSE.  Pauses,  both  grammatical  and  rhetorical,  are  also 
essential  to  good  singing.  In  general,  when  necessary,  they  must  be 
obtained,  not  by  a pause  in  the  time,  the  computation  of  which  should 
be  regularly  carried  on,  but  by  shortening  the  preceding  note  ; as  in  the 
following  example,  viz  : 


Written.  To  be  sung. 
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Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is  come  ! Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is  come  ' 


§ 190.  EMPHASIS.  Emphatic  words  should  be  given  with  a greater 
or  less  degree  of  the  explosive  tone  {sf)  without  reference  to  rhythmical 
accent.  In  common  psalmody  its  application  is  often  very  difficult,  from 
a want  of  a proper  adaptation  of  the  poetry  to  the  music,  or  appropri- 
ateness of  one  to  the  other.  The  effect  of  emphasis  may  often  be 
increased  by  a momentary  pause. 

§ 191.  OPENING  OF  THE  MOUTH.  The  mouth  should  in  general  be  so 
far  opened  as  to  admit  the  end  of  the  fore  finger  freely  between  the  teeth. 
Singers  do  not  usually  open  their  mouths  sufficiently  wide  to  give  a free 
and  full  passage  to  the  sound. 

§ 192.  TAKING  BREATH.  (1)  In  taking  breath  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible. 

(2)  Let  it  be  done  quickly,  and  without  any  change  in  the  position 
of  the  mouth. 
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(3)  Never  breathe  between  the  different  syllables  of  the  same  word. 

(4)  When  several  notes  come  together,  to  one  syllable,  do  not  breathe 
between  them,  except  in  long  running  passages,  or  divisions  where  it 
cannot  be  avoided. 

(5)  Words  which  are  intimately  connected  in  sense,  as  the  article  and 
its  noun,  or  the  preposition  and  its  noun,  should  not  be  separated  by 
taking  breath. 

(6)  The  practice  of  breathing  at  a particular  part  of  the  measure,  or 
of  rhythmical  breathing,  should  be  avoided. 

(7)  Take  breath  no  more  frequently  than  is  necessary. 

(8)  Exercises  on  the  explosive  tone  (/z.)  will  greatly  assist  in  acquir- 
ing the  art  of  taking  breath. 

^ 193.  QUALITY  OF  TONE.  The  most  essential  qualities  of  a good  tone 
are  purity,  fulness,  firmness  and  certainly. 

(1)  A tone  is  pure,  or  clear,  when  no  extraneous  sound  mixes  with  it; 
IMPURE,  when  something  like  a hissing,  screaming,  or  huskiness  is  heard. 
Impurity  is  usually  produced  by  an  improper  position  of  the  mouth. 

(2)  A tone  is  full,  when  it  is  delivered  in  a free  and  unconstrained 
use  of  the  appropriate  organs  of  sound.  A tone  is  faint  when  it  is  pro- 
duced by  a careless  or  negligent  use  of  the  organs. 

(3  and  4)  A tone  is  firm  and  certain,  which,  being  correctly  given, 
is  held  steadily,  without  change  ; and  which  seems  to  be  perfectly  under 
the  control  of  the  performer.  Hence  the  following  are  faults,  viz  : 

(1)  Striking  below  the  proper  sound  and  sliding  up  to  it,  as  from  Five 
to  Eight,  See. 

(2)  A wavering,  or  trembling  of  the  voice. 

(3)  A change  just  at  the  close  of  the  tone,  produced  by  a careless 
relaxation  of  the  organs,  which  should  always  be  held  firm  and  immov- 
able in  their  proper  position  until  the  sound  ceases. 

^ 194.  TO  CORRECT  FAULTS.  Whenever  the  teacher  discovers  a fault, 
let  him  first  imitate  it  himself,  and  afterwards  give  the  true  style  of  per- 
formance ; then  let  him  require  the  pupils  to  imitate  both  the  bad  and 
the  good  example.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  say  that  a cer- 
tain fault  exists,  he  must  actually  point  it  out,  or  exhibit  it  by  his  own 
performance,  and  this  over  and  over  again,  until  the  pupils  obtain  a clear 
perception  of  it,  and  know  both  how  to  prdduce  it,  and  how  to  avoid  it. 

^195.  In  all  vocal  performance  attend  to  the  spirit  of  the  words. 
Enter  into  those  emotions  which  are  expressed  by  the  poetry.  Avoid  a 
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dull,  heavy,  unmeaning,  unfeeling,  automaton-like  style  of  performance 
and  cultivate  that  which  comes  from  the  heart,  which  is  energetic,  which 
has  some  soul,  some  meaning,  and  which  is  appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances and  to  the  occasion.  The  composer  does  but  furnish  the  mere 
skeleton,  and  it  depends  upon  the  performer  to  say  whether  that  inanimate 
form  shall  live,  and  breathe,  and  move  so  as  to  take  deep  hold  of  the 
affections  and  control  the  feelings  of  others,  thus  producing  the  effects 
for  which  music  is  designed,  and  for  which  it  is  so  admiraffiy  adapted. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Mode  of  instruction.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  that  the  foregoing  instructions 
should  be  committed  to  memory  and  recited  by  the  pupils ; they  are  rather  intended  as  a 
means  of  fixing  the  method  of  proceeding,  fully  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  ; or  as  a 
text  for  him,  the  subjects  of  which,  are  to  be  brought  before  the  school  in  familiar 
lectures,  and  stated,  explained,  and  illustrated  according  to  his  discretion.  Should  any 
teacher,  however,  prefer  the  other  method,  (that  of  committing  to  memory)  he  can 
easily  point  out  to  the  pupils  those  sections  which  he  wishes  them  to  commit,  distin- 
guishing them  from  those  which  are  more  particularly  intended  as  mere  directions  to 
the  teacher,  and  which  will  readiJy  be  perceived. 

Black  board.  The  teacher  will  need  a Black  Board,  with  two  staves  drawn  across 
it.  A convenient  size  is  found  to  be,  say  about  six  feet  long  and  two  and  a half  feet 
wide.  The  lines  of  the  staff  to  be  painted  white,  and  about  an  inch  apart.  The  board 
should  be  placed  back  of  the  teacher,  and  in  such  a position  as  that  when  the  pupils  face 
him  they  will  have  a full  view  of  it  With  common  chalk  (prepared  or  refined  is  better) 
he  should  write  the  examples,  rhythmical,  melodic,  and  dynamic  by  way  of  illustration 
and  for  practice.  He  should  always  go  on  the  principle  of  teaching  one  thing  at  a time, 
and  not  proceed  until  each  lesson  is  understood.  A small  light  rod  or  stick,  two  or 
three  feet  long,  will  be  found  convenient  for  pointing  to  the  board,  and  for  beating  time 

Singing  by  rote.  In  the  first  commencement  of  a school  it  is  very  desirable  to 
introduce  immediately,  singing  by  rote.  Its  advantages  are, 

1st.  It  affords  variety  and  gratifies  the  pupils. 

2d.  It  has  a tendency  to  improve  both  the  ear  and  the  voice. 

3d.  It  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  correct  numerous  faults,  as  it  respects  the 
delivery  of  the  voice,  quality  of  tone,  and  style  and  manner  of  performance. 

Singing  by  rote  may  profitably  occupy,  perhaps,  at  different  intervals,  a quarter  of 
the  time  devoted  to  the  first  six,  or  perhaps  twelve,  lessons ; after  which,  the  pupils  will 
have  made  so  much  progress  as  to  be  able  to  sing  from  a knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  music ; when  they  have  once  arrived  at  this  point,  singing  by  rote  and  by 
words  should  be  given  up  entirely,  and  singing  from  a knowledge  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples, in  the  use  of  the  syllables  of  solmization,  should  be  substituted  for  it. 

Finally.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  vocal  music  can  be  taught  in  a few  lessons,  or  in 
a short  time.  It  is  at  least  as  difficult  to  acquire  a practical  knowledge  of  singing,  as  it  is 
to  acquire  a practical  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek,  or  any  modern  language,  and  indeed 
much  more  so;  for,  while  fine  depends  almost  exclusively  on  intellectual  application  and 
exertion,  the  other  depends  essentially  on  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  of  those  faculties 
which  can  only  be  gradually  improved  by  an  industrious,  patient  and  persevering  course 
of  practice. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

DN  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  VOICE. 

By  the  formation  or  training  of  the  voice,  is  meant  that  operation  by  which  a singer  is  made  to  understand  definitely  the  nature  of  his  own  voice, 
its  peculiar  stamp  and  quality,  and  the  true  method  of  developing  its  powers.  It  comprehends,  therefore,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  Art  of 
Singing.  All  voices,  not  excepting  those  which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  naturally  good,  are  more  or  less  defective,  and  require  a regular  process 
of  cultivation  to  polish  and  perfect  them. 

The  skilful  teacher  will  discover  defects  both  natural  and  artificial.  Those  which  are  natural  are  for  the  most  part  incurable.  They  consist  in 
an  absolute  want  of  justness  of  intonation ; an  habitual  production  of  the  extreme  nasal  and  guttural  tones,  from  the  nose  or  throat ; a short  and 
painful  respiration  &c.  The  artificial  defects  of  the  voice  arise,  in  a great  degree,  from  bad  habits,  contracted  by  singing  without  method,  by 
emitting  a tone  different  in  quality  from  that  which  is  natural  to  the  voice.  A singer  may  not  possess  naturally  the  nasal  or  the  guttural  quality ; 
and  yet  from  want  of  principles  to  guide  him,  he  may  direct  the  sound  to  the  nose  or  throat,  without  perceiving  it.  The  ordinary  tone  of  the 
voice  may  also  be  distorted  by  forcing  or  straining  it ; or  he  may  substitute,  for  the  simple  and  natural  position  of  the  mouth,  a muscular  contrac- 
tion, which  at  once  deprives  him  of  all  the  facilities  he  possesses. 

The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  the  voice,  is  the  removal  of  these  defects.  For  this  purpose,  the  aid  of  a judicious  and  skilful  instructor,  and 
a good  model  for  tone,  are  absolutely  essential. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  VOICES,  AND  OF  THE  REGISTERS  PECULIAR  TO  EACH. 

There  are  two  general  species  of  voices,  the  high  or  female  voice,  and  the  grave  or  male  voice.  Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  three  distinct 
classes.  The  high  female  voice,  called  Treble,  or  Soprano  ; the  low  female  voice,  called  Contralto  or  Base  ; and  the  medium  or  half  treble  voice, 
usually  called  Mezzo  Soprano.  And  amongst  male  voices  the  three  distinctions  are  each  one  octave  below  the  corresponding  distinction  in  the 
female  voice.  The  three  distinctions  in  men’s  voices  are  called  Tenor,  being  one  octave  below  fhe  high  female  voice,  or  Treble ; the  low  voice 
called  Base,  being  one  octave  below  the  female  low  voice,  or  Contralto ; and  the  medium  voice,  called  Baritone,  being  one  octave  below  the 
female  medium  voice,  or  Mezzo  Soprano.  In  the  formation  of  the  voice,  the  course  of  proceeding  is  regulated  by  the  particular  kind  of  voice  to  be 
cultivated;  the  Treble  and  Contralto,  the  Tenor  and  Base,  requiring  each  a course  adapted  to  their  peculiar  scale  and  genius.  The  Mezzo  Soprano 
and  Contralto,  and  the  Baritone  and  Base,  being  much  more  assimilated,  differing  more  as  to  quality  and  weight  of  tone,  than  in  the  scale  or  compass 
of  sounds,  are  treated  very  much  alike.  Thus  the  exercises  adapted  for  a Mezzo  Soprano  would  be  equally  so  for  a Contralto,  Baritone,  or  Base. 

In  the  human  voice  there  are  three  Ranges  or  Registers,  or  kinds  of  tone.  In  making  a Soprano  or  Tenor  sing  the  scale  in  its  full  extent  to  the 
vowel  sound  a,  as  in  father,  a change  in  the  quality  of  tone  will  be  easily  perceived.  The  term  Register  has  been  long  used  to  express  this  difference 
in  the  play  of  the  vocal  organs. 

[*>] 
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It  is  important  that  the  pupil  should  acquire  a clear  and  satisfactory  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Eegister. 
show  the  compass  of  each  voice,  its  extent,  and  the  situation  of  the  Registers. 


The  following  Scales  wiU 


FIRST  KESISTER. 

Chest  sounds,  or  Voce  di  petto. 


SOPRANO  OR  TREBLE. 

SECOND  REGISTER. 


THIRD  REGISTER. 


Medium  sounds,  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Larynx.  Head  sounds,  or  Voce  di  testa,  formed  in  the  frontal  sinus. 

^ o 

n — 


^ — 


FIRST  EEGISTER. 

Chest  sounds.  (Voce  di  petto.) 


CONTRALTO,  OR  MEZZO  SOPRANO. 

SECOND  REGISTER. 

Medium  sounds. 


THIRD  REGISTER. 

Head  sounds.  (Voce  di  testa.) 

© J2 kO. 


Sometimes  sung  in  the  Chest  Register. 


The  Contralto  voice  varies  in  its  extent,  and  in  its  Registers.  An  intelligent  teacher  will  discern  these  differences,  and  direct  accordingly  the 
exercises  for  practice.  Many  Contralto  voices  sing  in  the  first  Register  all  the  sounds  included  in  the  Medium  Register  as  indicated  in  the  above 
scale.  ' 

TENOR. 


FIRST  REGISTER  SECOND  REGISTER. 

Chest  sounds.  (Voce  di  petto.)  Medium.  (Head  sounds.  Voce  di  testa.) 


* Many  Tenor  voices  sing  in  the  first  Register  to  this  note,  and  to  several  half  tones  above  it,  employ  a mixed  voice,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  quality  of  the  chest  and  heau 
tones  combined.  This  kind  of  voice  is  very  useful  eis  an  aid  in  passing  imperceptibly  to  the  head  tones. 
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BASE  OR  BARITONE. 

Voce  di  t)etto.  Medium. 


Many  Base  voices  sing  the  entire  scale  in  the  voce  di  petto,  in  order  to  preserve  roundness  and  fulness  of  tone.  Voce  di  testa  voice  is  seldom 
used  by  Base  singers ; The  Baritone,  being  lighter  in  its  quality,  sometimes  employs  it. 

Many  exceptions  occur  in  the  situation  of  the  different  registers,  the  changes  sometimes  taking  place  a tone  higher,  or  lower  than  those 
indicated  in  the  above  scales. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  UNITING  THE  DIFFERENT  REGISTERS. 

The  union  of  the  different  Registers,  so  that  the  singer  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without  any  perceptible  break  or  catching  in  the  voice, 
is  most  important. 

In  order  to  effect  this  object,  the  singer  should  ' practise  the  passing  from  one  Register  to  another  on  the  same  given  sound.  This  should  be 
continued  on  all  the  notes  common  to  both  Registers. 

The  following  examples  will  show  the  manner  of  practising  for  the  acquirement  of  this  object. 


EXERCISES  FOR  UNITING  THE  REGISTERS  IN  A SOPRANO  VOICE. 
For  uniting  the  Voce  di  petto  with  the  Medium. 

The  letter  P indicates  the  Vote  di  petto  and  the  letter  M the  Medium. 
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FOR  UNITING  THE  MEDIUM  REGISTER  WITH  THE  VOCE  Dl  TESTA. 
The  letter  T indicates  the  Voce  di  testa,  and  the  letter  M the  Medium. 
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When  the  pupil  has  acquired  facility  in  uniting  the  different  Registers  in  slow  time,  he  should  gradually  accelerate,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
pass  quickly  through  the  different  Registers. 

The  union  of  the  Registers  in  the  other  voices  is  effected  in  a similar  manner,  care  being  taken  to  select  those  sounds  which  are  common  to  the 
two  Registers  to  be  united. 

For  uniting  the  chest  and  medium  Register  of  a Soprano  voice,  it  is  necessary  to  soften  the  last  sound  of  the  Voce  di  petto,  and  enforce  the 
first  of  the  Medium.  For  uniting  the  Medium  Register  with  the  Voce  di  testa,  the  last  sound  of  the  Medium  should  be  enforced,  and  the  first  of 
the  Voce  di  testa  should  be  softened. 

In  passing  from  the  chest  or  from  the  mixed  voice  of  the  Tenor  to  the  Voce  di  testa,  the  singer  should  soften  the  last  sound  of  the  former,  and 
enforce  the  first  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  RESPIRATION. 

A long  respiration  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a singer. 

Respiration  consists  of  Inspiration,  or  the  introduction  of  the  air  into  the  chest,  and  of  expiration,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  air  introduced. 

The  act  of  inspiration  should  be  done  without  noise,  or  any  apparent  effort.  It  should,  indeed,  be  almost  imperceptible  to  the  audience. 
Inspiration  should  be  practised  in  two  ways  : long,  when  beginning  a phrase  or  a strain  of  several  measures  ; and  short,  when  taken  suddenly  in 
the  middle  of  a phrase.  The  long  inspiration  should  be  taken  copiously  and  with  great  quickness. 

Expiration,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  chest,  should  be  done  with  the  utmost  smoothness.  The  air  should  be  allowed  to  escape  slowly 
and  very  gradually  : in  short  the  emission  of  it  cannot  be  conducted  with  too  much  care  and  economy.  A command  over  the  management  of  the 
breath  with  regard  to  its  collection,  quantity,  and  careful  emission,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  singer  who  can  take  breath  when  he  pleases, 
and  emit  it  as  quickly  and  in  what  quantity  he  chooses,  is  able  to  regulate  the  quality  and  intensity  of  his  voice,  and  thereby  has  an  opportunity 
of  phrasing  the  words  and  music  justly,  and  of  singing  intelligibly  and  with  expression.” 
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CHAPTER  V 

OF  VOCALIZATION,  OF  THE  MODE  OF  SWELLING,  SUSTAINING,  AND  STRIKING  SOUNDS,  AND  OF  THE  PORTAMENTO  OR  CARRIAGE  OF  THE  VOICE. 

Vocalization  consists  in  singing  upon  a vowel : a as  in  the  word  father,  and  a as  in  fane,  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  A good  vocalization 
is  the  principal  basis  of  the  art  of  singing.  It  is  only  by  a well  directed  practise  of  this  kind  that  the  vocal  organs  can  be  formed,  and  their 
defects  corrected.  It  should  precede  the  use  of  the  Solfeggio  exercises,  and  these  should  also  precede  the  practise  of  songs,  or  music  and  words 
combined. 

The  daily  practice  of  the  Scales  in  the  Swelling  tone  cannot  be  recommended  with  too  much  urgency.  It  is  of  the  utmost  use  in  perfecting  the 
organs,  and  in  rendering  the  voice  flexible  for  all  the  purposes  of  taste  and  expression.  The  practice  of  the  scales  is  not  only  essential  at  the  com- 
mencement of  vocal  studies,  but  it  should  be  resolutely  persevered  in  throughout  the  whole  period  of  a singer’s  life. 

In  practising  the  scale,  the  singer  should  stand  in  an  erect  and  natural  attitude,  without  effort  or  stiffness.  The  head  should  be  erect, 
without  bending  it  back.  The  mouth  should  be  smiling,  and  opened  in  a manner  suited  to  its  particular  formation.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  position  of  the  mouth  remain  unchanged,  without  the  least  movement  of  the  chin,  or  of  the  tongue.  Immediately  before  singing  each 
sound  of  the  scale,  breath  should  be  taken  copiously,  and  with  quickness.  The  sound  should  then  be  struck  with  precision  and  justness,  and  the 
breath  economized  in  such  a manner  as  to  sustain  it  as  long  as  possible. 

Each  sound  of  the  scale  should  have  the  swelling  tone,  and  be  sung  to  the  vowel  a as  in  the  word  father.  This  manner  of  swelling  a sound  is 
called  by  the  Italians  Mezza  di  voce,  or  putting  forth  the  voice.  The  sound  should  have  a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end;  and  the  forte,  or 
loudest  part,  should  fall  exactlv  in  the  middle  of  its  duration. 


Care  must  be  taken  in  these  exercises  that  the  sound  is  emitted  with  purity,  and  without  forcing  or  straining  the  voice.  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  middle  part  of  the  swelling  tone,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  all  the  spring  possible,  without  altering  the  organs  so  as  to  produce  a breaking  or 
bursting  of  the  sound. 


SCALE  IN  SWELLED  SOUNDS. 


The  commas  indicate  the  places  for  taking  breath. 
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The  above  scale  is  for  Soprano  voices.  To  render  it  suitable  for  Contralto  and  Base  voices,  it  should  be  transposed  a third  or  fourth  lower. 


OF  THE  CARRIAGE  OF  THE  VOICE. 

Excepting  those  cases,  which  but  seldom  occur,  where  sounds  are  separated  from  one  another,  they  ought  always  to  be  united  mellowly  and 
without  confusion,  by  a sort  of  running  movement  of  the  voice. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  it.  The  first  consists  in  tying  or  connecting  sounds  of  equal  rhythmical  duration. 

EXAMPLE. 
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In  uniting  these  sounds,  each  of  them  should  be  intonated  with  distinctness  and  firmness,  avoiding  very  carefully  to  unite  them  by  a mere  drawl. 
Running  sounds  for  the  voice  ought  to  have  nearly  the  effect  produced  on  the  Piano  Forte  when  they  are  linked  or  tied  after  the  known  rules. 

The  second  kind  is  called  emphatically  the  “ carriage  of  the  voice.”  It  is  an  anticipation  of  the  following  sound,  upon  which  the  voice  slides 
lightly  and  with  a rapid  inflection,  passing  by  an  indefinite  number  of  intervals  unappreciable  to  the  ear.  It  is  made  in  ascending  and  descending. 
In  ascending,  we  must  pass  from  soft  to  loud,  and  in  descending  from  loud  to  soft. 

This  mode  of  carrying  or  conducting  the  voice  is  called  by  the  Italians,  Portamento. 


EXAMPLE. 
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The  swelling  tone  besides  being  applied  to  a smgle  sound,  is  also  applied  to  several  sounds  forming  one  of  the  members  of  a phrase 
case,  care  must  be  taken  to  distribute  well  the  effect  of  increase  and  decrease. 


In  this 


EXAMPLE. 
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The  general  rule  of  musical  expression  is  to  increase  the  sound  gradually  when  the  succession  ascends,  and  to  diminish  gradually,  when  the 
succession  descends. 


' CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  ORNAMENTS  IN  SINGING. 

The  ornaments  most  commonly  used  are  the  Appoggiatura ; Double  Appoggiatura  ; the  Groupette  or  Turn  ; the  Mordente,  the  Shake,  and  the 
Vibration. 

All  the  ornaments  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  and  style  of  the  music,  and  with  the  passion  or  sentiment  of  the  poetry. 

APPOGGIATURA. 

The  appoggiatura  should  receive  the  pressure  tone.  The  voice  should  be  fixed  dirmly,  and  as  it  were  lean  upon  it,  giving  it  more  force  than  the 
principal  note,  to  which  the  voice  should  pass  or  glide  smoothly. 

In  the  cantabile  the  voice  should  lean  or  linger  upon  the  appoggiatura  to  the  amount  of  half,  or  more  than  half  of  the  principal.  In  gay  music 
it  is  short.  The  very  short  and  inferior  appoggiatura  is  called  also,  the  Acciatura. 


EXAMPLE. 


DOUBLE  APPOGGIATURA. 


The  double  Appoggiatura  is  thus  indicated, 
EXAMPLE. 


The  voice  passes  quickly  and  smoothly  over 
the  two  small  notes,  and  leans  or  lingers  on  the 
principal.  The  same  must  be  observed  when  two 
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THE  GROUPETTE  OR  TURN. 

This  embellishment  is  composed  of  three  small  notes,  forming  a Minor  or  diminished  third.  It  should  be  sung  with  much  lightness  and 
precision,  giving  a slight  pressure  to  the  first  note.  Of  all  the  embellishments  this  is  the  most  often  employed. 


i 


PS 


As  sung. 
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The  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  the  turn  shouJd  be  sung,  must  be  regulated  by  the  character  and  style  of  the  music.  In  slow  movements 
the  turn  should  be  slow,  and  in  quick  movements  it  should  be  rapid  and  energetic. 

THE  MORDENTE. 

The  Mordente  is  a short  shake  having  no  turn,  and  is  usually  executed  with  great  quickness  and  lightness. 
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As  written. j 


I 


As  sung. 


THE  SHAKE. 

The  shake  is  at  once  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  difficult  of  execution.  It  consists  of  a quick  reiteration  of  two  sounds,  terminating  with 
a turn.  It  should  at  first  be  practised  very  slow,  gradually  accelerating  as  the  vocal  organs  acquire  strength  and  flexibility. 

For  acquiring  the  shake  see  the  exercises. 

THE  VIBRATION. 

Vibration  is  the  quick  repetition  of  an  emphasis  upon  the  same  sound,  three  or  four,  or  perhaps  more  times.  It  is  indicated  by  the  word  vibrato. 

EXAMPLE. 
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The  introduction  of  this  ornament  must  be  done  with  great  caution.  None  but  a singer  of  sound  judgment  and  cultivated  taste  can  do  it 
without  being  in  danger  of  producing  an  effect  bordering  on  the  ludicrous  rather  than  the  beautiful. 

EXERCISES. 

The  following  Exercises  are  intended  for  Soprano  or  Tenor  voices.  To  render  them  suitable  for  the  practice  of  Base  or  Contralto  they  should 
transposed.  The  exercises  for  the  shake  a second  or  third  lower ; and  those  for  shortf  rapid  passages,  a third  or  fourth  lower. 
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EXERCISES  FOR  SHORT,  RAPID  PASSAGES,  TURNS,  icc. 
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THE  ODEON 


A COLLECTION  OF  SECULAR  MELODIES. 


INVITATION  TO  THE  SINGING  SCHOOL.  from  the  german. 

Moderato. 
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2 INVITATION  TO  THE  SINGING  SCHOOL. 


2 

But  when  you  come,  remember 
The  rule  by  which  we  stand 
No  gloomy  brow  is  suffered 
Amid  our  happy  band 


3 

We  cherish  every  pleasure 
Which  virtue  can  approve 
We  find  delight  in  loving 
Whate’er  the  virtuous  love. 


4 

Then  stand  not  round  the  threshold, 
Ye  timid  ones,  draw  near  ; 

Come,  mingle  with  our  music 
In  sweetest  concord  here. 
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G.  J.  WEBB. 


THE  BIRD  AT  SEA 


heart  that  hath  cherished  Through  winter’s  long  day/  So  I turn  from 


the  greenwood 
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• way, 
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MAY  MORNING. 


G.  3.  WEBB 
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O’EK  THE  WATERS  GLIDING. 


MOZART. 
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TIS  DAWN,  THE  LARK  IS  SINGING 


G.  J.  WEBB 


UPON  THE  MOUNTAIN’S  DISTANT  HEAD. 


G.  J.  WEBB. 
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THE  SUN. 
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THE  SUN 
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TO  THE  FRINGED  GENTIAN. 


G J.  WEBB 
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MORNING,  NOON,  AND  NIGHT. 
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2 

Full  gladly  I greet  thee, 
Thou  loveliest  guest ! 

Ah  ! long  have  we  waited 
By  thee  to  be  blest ! 
Stern  winter  threw  o’er  us, 
His  heavy  cold  chain. 
We  longed  to  be  breathing 
In  freedom  again. 


3 

And  then,  Oh,  thou  kind  one. 
Thou  earnest  so  mild, 

And  mountain  and  meadow 
And  rivulet  smiled ; 

The  voice  of  thy  music 
Was  heard  in  the  grove. 
The  balm  of  thy  breezes 
Invited  to  rove 


4 

Now  welcome,  thou  loved  one. 
Again  and  again, 

And  bring  us  full  many 
Bright  days  in  thy  train ; 
And  bid  the  soft  summer 
Not  linger  so  long  — 

E’en  now  we  are  waiting 
To  greet  him  in  song. 
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Andante. 


HARVEST  SONG. 


2 

See  the  fields,  how  yellow ! 
Clusters  bright  and  mellow, 
Gleam  on  every  hill ! 
Nectar  fills  the  fountains, 
Crowns  the  sunny  mountains 
Runs  in  every  rill. 

Runs  in  every,  every  rill. 


3 

Now  the  lads  are  springing ; 
Maidens  blithe  are  singing  ; 

Swell  the  harvest  strain  ; 
Every  field  rejoices  ; 
Thousand  thankful  voices 
Mingle  on  the  plain. 

Mingle,  mingle  on  the  plaiik 


4 

Then  when  day  declineth. 

When  the  mild  moon  shineth, 
Tabors  sweetly  sound ; 

Music  softly  sounding. 

Fairy  feet  are  bounding,  , 

O’er  the  moonlit  ground. 

O’er  the  moonlit,  moonlit  ground. 
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Among  the  Watchmen  in  Germany,  a custom  prevails  of  singing  devotional  hymns,  as  well  as  songs  of  a national  or  amusing  character,  during  the  night.  Of  the  former 
description  of  pieces,  the  above  is  a specimen,  the  several  stanzas  being  sung  as  the  hours  of  the  night  are  successively  announced. 
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Hark  ! ye  neighbors,  and  hear  me  tell — 
Eleven  sounds  on  the  nightly  bell ' 
Eleven  Apostles  of  holy  mind, 

Taught  the  Gospel  to  mankind. 

Human  watch,  &c. 


Hark  ! ye  neighbors,  and  hear  me  tell — 
Twelve  resounds  from  the  nightly  bell ! 

Twelve  Disciples  to  Jesus  came. 

Who  suffered  rebuke  for  their  Saviour’s  name. 
Human  watch,  &c. 


4 

Hark  ! ye  neighbors,  and  hear  me  tell- 
One  has  pealed  on  the  nightly  bell ! 
One  God  above,  one  Lord  indeed, 
Who  bears  us  up  in  hour  of  need. 

Human  watch,  &c. 


5 

Hark ! ye  neighbors,  and  hear  me  tell — 
Two  now  rings  from  the  nightly  bell ! 
Two  paths  before  mankind  are  free. 
Neighbor,  O,  choose  the  best  for  thee 
Human  watch,  &c.  . 


Hark  ! ye  neighbors,  and  hear  me  tell — 
Three  now  sounds  on  the  nightly  bell ! 
Threefold  reigns  the  heavenly  Host, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost! 

Human  watch,  &c. 
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Immortal  Patriots ! rise  once  more  ! 

Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore ; 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 
Let  no  rude  foe,  witii  impious  hand, 
Invade  the  shrine,  where  sacred  lies. 

Of  toil  and  blood  the  well  earned  prize ; 
While  offering  peace,  sincere  and  just. 
In  heaven  we  place  a manly  trust, 
That  truth  and  justice  may  prevail. 

And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fail ! 

Firm,  united,  &c. 


Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  fame  ! 

Let  Washington's  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause  ! 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause ! 
Let  every  clime,  to  freedom  dear. 

Listen  with  a joyful  ear  ; 

With  equal  skill,  with  steady  power. 

He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  war,  or  guides  with  ease. 

The  happier  time  of  honest  peace. 

Firm,  united,  &c. 


Behold  the  chief,  who  now  commands. 

Once  more  to  serve  his  country,  stands. 

The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat ! 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat ! 
But  armed  in  virtue,  firm  and  true. 

His  hopes  are  fixed  on  heaven  and  you ; 
When  hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 
When  gloom  obscured  Columbia’s  day 
His  steady  mind  from  changes  free. 

Resolved  on  death  or  Liberty. 

Firm,  united,  &c. 
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SOFTLY  THE  MOONLIGHT. 
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HARK!  THE  LARK.  COOKE. 
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3 

Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear ! 
They  were  born  to  blush  in  her  shining  hair  : 

She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood’s  mirth. 
She  hath  bid  farewell  to  her  father’s  hearth. 

Her  place  is  now  by  another’s  side, 

Bring  flowers  for  the  locks  of  the  fair  young  bride  ! 


4 

Bring  flowers,  sweet  flowers,  o’er  the  bier  to  shed, 

A crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead. 

For  this  its  leaves  hath  the  whitejmse  burst. 

For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed; 

Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours. 
They  are  love’s  last  gift,  bring  ye  flowers,  pale  flowers 


5 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in  prayer, 
They  are  nature’s  offering,  their  place  is  there  ! 

They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart. 

With  a voice  of  promise  they  come  and  part. 

They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours, 

They  break  forth  in  glory,  bring  flowers,  bring  flowers  ' 
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GEO.  O.  FARMER. 


1.  When  th/  love  - ly  form  is  kneel  - ing,  For  - get  not  me : When  at 


2.  When  the  light  of  day  is  fa  - ding,  For  - get  not  me:  When  the 
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MY  BONNIE  DEARIE, 


SCOTCH  MELODY. 


MY  BONNIE  DEARIE 
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2 

We’ll  go  down  by  Clowden’s  side, 
Thro’  the  hazels  spreading  wide, 
O’er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide, 
To  the  moon  so  clearly. 

Call  the  ewes,  &c. 
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Yonder  Clowden’s  silent  tow’rs 
Where  at  moonlight  - midnight  hours. 
O’er  the  dewy  bending  flow’rs. 

Fairies  dance  so  cheerly. 

Call  the  ewes,  &c 
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Ghost  nor  phantom  shalt  thou  fear, 
Thou’rt  to  love  and  heaven  so  dear. 
Nought  of  ill  may  come  thee  near. 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

Call  the  ewes,  dec. 
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THE  HARP,  THAT  ONCE  THROOGH  TARA’S  HALLS. 
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• AMERICA 


4 

Our  father’s  God  ! to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty ! 

To  thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright, 
With  freedom’s  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 
Great  God,  our  King ! 


2 

My  native  country ! thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

. Thy  name  I love : 

I love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above. 


3 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze. 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 
Sweet  freedom’s  song : 

Let  mortal  tongues  awake. 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake, 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 
The  sound  prolong. 
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V VALUABLE  MUSICAL  WORKS  X 


FOR  SAtE  BT 

THE  BOOKSELLERS  GENERALLY. 


>TH[E  rS  VLA'ERV  : New  Sing^in^  Book  : Being  an  extensive  Collection  of  alnio.st  entirely  New  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tynes,  Ac. 

By  L.  Ma«ob  8 !tl  G.  J.  VVrbb.  Enriched  by  many  fine  Tunes  composed  by  Mr.  Charles  Zecner. 

' LABL^lCI  COilI’A*LETE  MEXHOD  ©E  SINGING:  With  Examples  for  IPustration,  and  Progressive  Vocalizing 

Lescor  s,  .lust  published. 

. ELEM  j''iTrS  OF-  fillSICAL  ARTICIXv.AXION  : Consisting  of  a Series  of  lludiinental  Exercises  in  Enunciation  applied  to 

Vocd  Music,  By  William  Russell  and  Lowei.i.  Maso*.  Just  published. 

'CAIXM^NA  SACRA  5 or,  The  Boston  Collection:  Containing  most  of  the  choice  Standard  Tunes,  together  with  a great 

\ TBi'C'  •>'’  entirely  new  and  interesting  matter — Tunes.  I'ieces,  Chants,  «fec.,  mostly  by  eminent  European  authors. 

.TKE  MOrlJERN  PSALMIST.  A C ollectioa  of  Church  Music.  By  Loweli  J.Iason.  This  work  embraces  a great  variety  of 
-1  • Mush-  never  before  published.  Published  under  the  sd.-xetion  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

iTi^  k^  rS5(tSTON  ACABEMY’S  COLLECTION  OF  CBIIRCH  MUSIC  : tJonsisting  of  the  most  Popular  P.sulm  and  Hytnn 

'J  -ino.:,  in'l.ems,  Sei  tences,  Cha  its,  «tc.,  old  and  new  ; lojrother  witli  mauy  beautiful  Pieces,  Tunee.  ;m';)  Ant'iem.s,  selected  from  the  Masses  ..no  otlier  works 
of  many  distinguished  European  composers,  arranged  and  adopted  to  English  words  expressly  for  (his  work.  Published  under  the  direction  oi' the  Boston 
Acadetry  of  Music. 

»BOOfC  OF  CSBANTS:  Consisting  of  Selections  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  adapted  to  appropriate  music,  and  arranged  for  Ch.-mting. 

Desic^ned  for  congregational  use,  in  public  or  social  worslf’p.  “Let  the  eEon.E  praise  the'',  O Ixird; 

^ ^ ^ ' le?t  AU.  THE  sEarLE  praise  thee.”  P.T  Lowell  Mason. 

MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  OF  TI5E  BOSTON  ACADEMY'  iu  Ihe  Eleuicnts  of  Voc.'il  Music, 

i..ci>rding  to  the  Pestalozzian  system.  By  Lowell  Mason. 

JUVENILE  SINGING  SCHOOL.  By  L owELL  Mason  and.  G.  J.  Wi.ui. . Professors  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Ii’usic. ' 

This  work  copMuta  of  songs,  tc.,  rlesicneo  for  common  school.s  an;l  fan.ily  use,  and  is  used  in  the  Boston  Puirtir  SrlioOi< 

TISE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK:  Consisting  of  Songs  for  Children  By  L.  -Ma.son. 

* VOCAL  EVERCISES  AND  SOLFEGGIOS:  With  an  Accompaniment  for  lie  Piano-Forte ; adapted  to  the  wants  of  private' 

Pupils,  or  Classes  in  Vocal  Music.  Eelected  from  Italian,  French,  and  German  composers.  By  Lowl'  • Ma.son. 

THE  OBEON  ^ a Collection  of  Seculoi*  Melodics:  Arranged  and  Ila. luculzcd  for  Four  Voices.  Designed  for  Adult/ 

Singing  E'  Is  and  F.  cial  Music  Parties.  By  (r.  J.  WEnn  and  Lowell  Mason.  ' 

( the  tit  fi  • h,  this  work  is  ilcaianed  lor  .singing  sr l.rjolB.  It  contains  the  rudiments,  .arranged  or  the  rcstaic/  irii  plan,  nnd  an  appendix,  containing  iiistru 'liens  wr  cevelopini  i 

and  '’ainiog  tii.‘  •,  ■ ..  The  t.ii  .j  o>’ contents  eMhnees,  hcside.s  new  pieces,  many  of  tlie  finest  and  most  popular  airs,  Irartnonir.t  d for  four  voices. 

'TVyENT’"'^-©Nr^  MADRIGAL!^,  GLEE.'ii,  ANB  PART  {^ONG^:  Designed  for  Choir  Practice  or  Cl.uius  Singing, 

, '■'•Ti'cted  mostly  ..om  • Id  and  distinguished  composers.  By  L.  Mason  and  G.  J.  Webb.  A new,worl<. 

'jt't  E V'^^CAIci'  iT  : Consisting  of  Short  and  Ea.«y  Glees,  or  Songs  in  Parts;  arranged  for  boprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  a;id  Base  Voices.  By, 

■ vi.L  Mason  and  George  Jami  b Webb,  Professi  rs  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music.  Just  pti'dished. 

■GL.-..;FLE.MEN’,S  GEE'S  BOOK:  A Selection  of  Glees  for  Men’s  Voices,  by  the  most  admired  German  composers. 

iTHri  BO.STON  GLEE  BOOK.  By  Loweli.  M tPOM  and  George  James  We;  u ,<  * 
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